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LITERATURE. 


DR. KUENEN’S HIBBERT LECTURES. 


National Religions and Universal Religions. 
By A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at 
Leiden. (Williams & Norgate.) 


THeEsE lectures are fine examples of a dis- 
cussion, at once scientific and popular, by a 
ripe scholar who has not forgotten the art of 
easy and graceful exposition. Dr. Kuenen 
plays the part of lecturer as one to the 
manner born. He gives the results of his 
special studies in language which has no taint 
of scholasticism, and in a style which the 
cultivated reader can thoroughly enjoy. Much, 
no doubt, is due to the skill of his translator, 
who has manifestly done his work with equal 
intelligence and sympathy ; but far more is 
due to the knowledge and labour of the 
author himself, who has spared no pains to 
realise the ideal of a lecturer—one who 
presents to the educated in lucid and elegant 
language the fruits of his own researches, 
or the principles and conclusions of his 
philosophy. 

Dr. Kuenen has been very happy in the 
choice of his subject, though he himself will 
be the first to confess that it was, and has 
proved itself to be, much too large for his 
limits. The inconvenience caused by the 
size of the subject and the limits of the dis- 
cussion becomes manifest in the opening 
paragraphs. The problem is over-simpli- 
fied; the statement is much too general. 
We are plunged at once in medias res, 
without any adequate preparation for deter- 
mining the relations and proportions of all 
we have to see there. The discussion starts 
from the familiar division of religions into 
two classes—the national and the universal. 
The national religions are “in every case 
confined to a single people or to a group of 
nearly related peoples, whereas the universal 
religions seem to know no such limitations.” 
The national religions are as multitudinous 
as the nations possessing them ; the universal 
religions are three—Buddhism, Christianity, 
Islam. Dr. Kuenen’s subject is to examine 
“the connexion between the universal and the 
national religions as furnishing the explana- 
tion and the measure of their universalism.” 
Now this is one of the last, but it is also one 
of the most vital and complicated, problems in 
the science of religion. There are innumerable 
national, but only three universal, religions, 
and two of these three are so related as to be 
really offshoots of one stem. The universal 
elements in Islam are, as Dr. Kuenen shows, 
not Arabian, but mainly Jewish, though also 
partly Christian. But this means that only 





two national have produced universal religions; 
in other words, our universal must be explained 
by two national religions, Brahmanism in the 
one case, Hebraism in the other. Yet, if this 
be so, these creative national religions are 
themselves the subjects that pre-eminently 
need explanation. Dr. Kuenen well says :— 


‘“‘The genuine universalism” of the universal 
religions “is not externai and accidental,” “ but 
is very closely connected with their origin and 
the nature of their connexion with those national 
religions out of which or on the soil of which 
they have been developed. That which is 
destined to penetrate and inspire every nation- 
ality must not have been evolved in the study. 
It must have been tested and matured in the 
life of a people.” 

Precisely so; but what we need is the dis 
covery of the process which produces the 
elements that have to be so “tested and 
matured.’ Since only two out of all the 
national religions of the world have produced 
universal religions, science must go to work 
to traee the causes that made these national 
the mother of universal faiths before it can 
discuss to good purpose their connexion. No 
man has seen this better than Dr. Kuenen. 
In his own special department he has before 
now laboured, as he again does here, to show 
how universalism was developed in the 
religion of Israel. But if one really observes 
what the process means he will see that long 
before the universalisms were born the 
maternal religions had become something 
quite other than national. 

In truth, “national and universal’’ is a 
convenient distinction for popular use, but 
not a classification adequate for scientific 
purposes. It does not recognise or describe 
the distinctive character of those religions 
that have generated, or seem capable of 
generating, universal religions. These are not 
in the proper sense national, have changed too 
much in essential contents to be so described. 
Dr. Kuenen speaks of 


‘‘the contrast between those forms of religion 
which seem, as it were, spontaneously to rise, 
to grow, and to disappear with particular 
peoples; and those others, known as personal 
or historical religions, which have their special 
founders, or at least their sacred literatures.” 


Here he touches a distinction whose full sig- 
nificance ought to have been made more 
apparent. The religions contained in the 
former class are alone national, properly so 
called ; the latter have transcended this stand- 
point—are instituted or personal religions, 
impregnated and transformed by some great 
spiritual idea, which may have come through 
the people, but stands above the people. 
National religions are products and posses- 
sions of the universal consciousness, as much 
so as the common language and laws ; but the 
instituted are products of the personal con- 
sciousness, the spirit or reason which is never 
so universal as where it labours to realise the 
idea posited in its very nature. These 
religions can rise only under the condition 
that the religious and rational consciousness 
of the people remain a unity, such a unity as 
compels thought to seek to embody itself in 
religious forms and expressions. Where this 
unity is not maintained religion remains 
national, becomes with the growth of the 
natica < fused or confused multitude of local 





—— 


cults, while thought, secularised as it 
were, occupies itself with the interpretation 
of its problems in the terms of logic 
and science. Greece, with its distin- 
guished and strongly contrasted religion 
and philosophy, illustrates this latter process. 
Zoroastrism may be used to illustrate the 
former. The one represents to usa religion 
with so much that was universal in it that it 
wanted, one may say, only the favourable 
opportunity to be universalised; but the 
other represents a religion so radically national 
as to be quite incapable of generating univer- 
salism. Even as it is, Zoroastrism must be 
regarded as one of the most efficient factors 
in the evolution of two universal religions ; 
while in Hellenism the factor efficient in the 
same direction was philosophical, not religious. 

When we pass from the preliminary state- 
ment to the historical criticism and exposi- 
tion, we find Dr. Kuenen, for the most 
part, on ground where he moves with the 
easy step of a master. He deals successively 
with Islam, Christianity, and Buddhism in 
connexion with their historical antecedents. 
His treatment of Islam is slight, but sug- 
gestive. It is but an outline, yet it is the 
outline of a master, where no point that can 
illustrate his thesis is forgotten, and every 
point is made to tell. The sources whence 
Islam was derived, its relation to these, the 
mechanical, and often violent, way in which 
its borrowed and even heterogeneous material 
has been put together, the extraordinary and 
creative force of Mohammed’s personality are 
all succinctly exhibited. The conflict of the 
local and universal elements, the relics of Arab 
heathenism incorporated with Judaic monothe- 
ism, the immobility, the incapacity for change 
and progress, the ease with which it can be 
adopted without being really assimilated, the 
way, in short, in which the limitations cancel 
the universalism in Islam, are well, though 
briefly, illustrated. Itis summarily described 
as 


‘*a side branch of Christianity, or, better still, 
as we should now say, of Judaism ; a selection, 
as it were, from Law and Gospel, made by an 
Arab for Arabs, levelled to their capacity, and 
further supplemented—or must we say adul- 
terated P—by national elements calculated to 
facilitate their reception of it.” 


If we miss anything in this outline, it is the 
recognition of the place and action of the 
Mohammedan State alike as fact and idea in 
Islam. The attempt at a theocracy so 
common to the Semitic religions re-appears in 
Mohammedanism, in a form, too, the least 
suitable to a universal religion. The apostle 
of God was both prophet and king, and his 
kinghood, which he realised through his 
prophetship, was perhaps the most thoroughly 
localising and limiting influence in his religion. 

The lectures ii-iv. really constitute a 
whole ; they are an attempt to trace the rise 
and growth of universalism within the religion 
of Israel, the development of Judaism, and 
the way in which it occasioned and con- 
ditioned the birth of Christianity. They are 
thus intended to show how a national religion 
became a religion generative of a universalism. 
Tt is this purpose that gives them their 
interest, and it is by their success in fulfilling 
it that they must be judged. Though Dr. 
Kuenen is here dealing with material that 
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he has often handled before, yet his treatment 
is most fresh andinteresting. We have space 
to notice only one point—the action of the 
ethical element in the character or conception 
of Yahweh. When first made apparent, we 
are told that “to this one trait belongs the 
future”’ (p. 91); then 


“it was in those prophets it had most deeply 
impressed, who were most completely pene- 
trated by the stern and inexorable character of 
Yahweh’s moral demands, and had, therefore, 
become the preachers of righteousness, that 
prophecy reached its full dimensions and bore 
its ripened fruit” (p. 103). 

This ethical element makes Yahweh more 
than a national god, universalises him, 
because it sets moral claims above the claims 
of his people. 

** As soon as an ethical character was ascribed 
to Yahweh, he must act in accordance with it. 
The Holy, the Righteous One might renounce 
his people, but he could not renounce himself” 
(p. 116). 

The inevitable result was absolute and uni- 
versal monotheism. 


‘‘Tf Yahweh the Holy One was God, if he was 
God as the Holy One, then the others were not. 
In a word, the belief that Yahweh was the only 
God sprang out of the ethical conception of his 
being. Monotheism was the gradual, not the 
sudden, result of this conception” (p. 119). 

So far very good, but the main matter is the 
genesis of this ethical element or idea. Was 
it contained in the primitive conception of 
Yahweh? or does it represent an earlier or 
later accretion or addition to his attributes? 
Dr. Kuenen does not here renew the attempt 
he so skilfully made in his History (i. 
231-40) to sketch the primitive character of 
Yahweh, the fierce nature god. His con- 
structive interpretation of the religion begins 
at too late a date to admit of it. But the 
question as to whether the ethical was an 
original or primitive element in the con- 
ception of Yahweh is one really determinative 
of the character of the religion, whether it 
was ever a mere national religion—which 
is always in its ultimate and primitive ele- 
ments a mere naturalism—or whether it 
was a national religion with ethical and 
ideal contents—z.e., a religion which has, 
by the action of the creative religious con- 
sciousness, been made to transcend simple 
naturalism. If it was the former, then the 
evolution of the ethical element was equal to 
the birth of a new religion ; if the latter, then 
the absolute and universal monotheism of the 
greater prophets was but the legitimate and 
logically operated development of the original 
living germ. And many things seem to 
indicate that the latter is the truth. The Ten 
Words, the judicial functions of the Yahwistic 
priesthood, the moral severity and elevation 
of the most eminent and distinctive of the 
early prophets of Yahweh, along with other 
points too numerous and minute to be here 
specified, are explicable only as the ethical 
was a@ determinative element in the primitive 
conception of him. But, if it was so, the 
religion was at no moment of its actual 
history without an ideal purpose—without an 
ideal of worship and its object which, as it 
lived, could not but struggle towards the 
universalism which was ultimately realised. 
The end was given in the beginning; 





Moses involved the prophets, the ethical 
deity of the Ten Words, the God and Father 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

One always has, in reviewing a book like 
Dr. Kuenen’s, an unsatisfied feeling. So 
much less has been said than one had meant 
to say and would like to say. He has 
certainly here put before the cultured reader 
his construction of the religion of Israel in a 
very skilful and attractive form. The ques- 
tions he handles in his fourth lecture, which 
concerns Judaism and Christianity, are very 
delicately touched. Every line is vivid with 
insight and suggestive of thought. His fifth 
and concluding lecture is remarkable as a 
lucid presentation of the latest researches and 
speculations as to primitive Buddhism, its 
relation to, and connexion with, the pre- 
existent Brahmanism; and a presentation 
skilfully adapted to bring out the kindred 
relation of Christianity to Judaism. 

As regards the relations of Buddhism to 
Brahmanism, it would be easy to show that 
the latter can as little as Hebraism be de- 
scribed as anational religion. It has travelled 
too far from the naturalism of the Aryan 
tribes, been modified by too many native 
tendencies, absorbed too many foreign ele- 
ments, been too thoroughly penetrated and 
transformed by thought, to be so described. 
Like Hebraism, Brahmanism was the religion 
of invaders; like it, too, it borrowed much 
from the older settlers, yet remained through- 
out governed by its own native character or 
immanent idea; like it, too, it elaborated an 
extensive sacerdotalism which had at once its 
counterpart and contradiction in a school of 
thinkers and teachers which loved knowledge 
and immediacy of spiritual relation ; like it, 
too, its development was throughout regu- 
lated by the presence and action of a great 
transcendental idea—Yahweh in the one case, 
Brahma in the other. And the difference 
between the two cannot, perhaps, be more 
truly or summarily described than by saying 
that the normative principle was in the one 
case ethical, in the other metaphysical. The 
moral deity of Israel was the parent of the 
distinctive universalism which Christianity 
incorporated and realised ; the metaphysical 
deity of Brahmanism was the creator of the 
ideals which inspire Buddhism, Christianity 
owes its sane ethical spirit to its parent; 
Buddhism its sickly asceticism to the religion 
which at once preceded and produced it. 
The differences of the sources are thus re- 
flected in the differences of the streams. 

We have found Dr. Kuenen’s book through- 
out instructive and suggestive, and we lay it 
down with the hope that other and later 
Hibbert Lecturers may deal as worthily with 
their subjects as he has done with his. 

A. M. Farrsarrn, 








Social Equality : a Short Study in a Missing 


Science. By W. H. Mallock. (Bentley.) 


THE subject is introduced, with the author’s 
usual felicity, by a charming little scene in an 
English country town :— 


‘‘The central group in the drama is the large 
barouche with its occupant (a local magnate). 
All the passers-by turn to it for at least a 
moment, and acknowledge, either by their looks 
or salutations, the importance of the principle 





that is embodied in it. The solicitor squints at 
it; the farmer touches his hat to it; the rector 
waves his hand to it.” 

Mr. Mallock goes on to describe the feelings 
with which such instances of inequality are 
regarded by democrats. He quotes from the 
programme of the German labour party :— 
‘* Labour is the source of all wealth . . . hence 
the aggregate product of labour belongs to all 


the members of society, each member haying a 
right to an equal share.” 


He quotes also words addressed by Mr, 
Bright to an audience of working-men :— 


“ Just now, as I was on my way to this place to 
speak to you, I watched in the street a magni- 
ficent carriage pass me; and in that carriage 
were two splendidly dressed ladies. Who made 
that carriage? You did. Who made those 
splendid dresses ? You did. Have your wives 
any such carriages to drive in? Do your wives 
ever wear clothes of that kind?” 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Mallock has not 
selected as the object of his attaok some 
more measured and philosophical statement 
of the democratic principle. His contention 
that English Liberalism logically abuts in 
Continental Socialism is not likely to com- 
mand general assent. It certainly need not 
be admitted by Utilitarians. It suffices to 
advert to Bentham’s scathing denunciation of 
‘*anarchical fallacies.” 

The sentiments of his opponents having 
been exhibited in a very unfavourable light, 
Mr. Mallock proceeds to propound his own 
substitute for “ the pseudo-science of modern 
democracy.” His theory rests mainly upon 
two arguments—that equality in the sense of 
equal distribution of wealth is neither desirable 
nor attainable. It is not desirable: for, 
whereas 


‘material civilisation is a desirable thing for 
one reason only . . . because and in so far as it 
increases human happiness,” 
equality is no constituent part of happiness. 
“Tt is in no way a sad thing that one man 
should be dining off turtle and ortolans, and 
another man off a plate of beans and bacon.” 

Here we have certainly, if not a “ missing 
science,” at least a question of scientific in- 
terest which may seem to have received from 
philosophers less attention than it deserves. 
Mr. Mallock does well in calling attention to 
it. But he does not present it very clearly. 
He obscures the subject by adopting the un- 
qualified proposition that riches and poverty 
have no necessary connexion with happi- 
ness and unhappiness, instead of the law 
which has recommended itself to many 
accurate thinkers—Buffon, Laplace, Bentham, 
Senior, Sidgwick, Fechner, Jevons—the so- 
called “ law of diminishing utility ;” roughly 
speaking, that a man is (tends to be) happier 
for each additional guinea he has, as Sydney 
Smith said, but that these additions of hap- 
piness are continually smaller. Bentham 
employed this law to deduce equality from 
greatest happiness. Bentham’s deduction of 
the principle of equality, Mill’s assumption of 
it as axiomatic, the bearing of Darwinism 
upon it, ought not to have been ignored by 
the discoverer of a missing science. 

It is, however, upon the second of the 
arguments above distinguished that Mr. 
Mallock rests most weight. Equality is un- 
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attainable, because incompatible with the rise, 
progress, and maintenance of civilisation. 
For wealth is not produced without the 
motive of self-interest ; either the “ desire of 
inequality ”’ or the desire of a bare livelihood. 
** Does he [the man who thinks otherwise] sup- 
pose that an engine-driver on the Great 
Northern Railway is consumed with a desire 
that Cockneys should see Edinburgh ? or that 
the captain of a Cunard steamer is an apostle of 
international commerce? or that telegraph 
clerks have any feeling but apathy with regard 
to the benefits arising from a quick transmission 
of messages ? ” 

In order to excite the desire of inequality, 
conspicuous inequalities must exist. To quote 
from one of the articles which are tributaries 
to the book under consideration :— 


‘* Through all the causes [of the efficient desire 
of wealth] there is one common cause working, 
and that is the wealth that is already in exist- 
ence. This is the one motive-power that pro- 
duces all civilising industry. It is the great 
electro-magnet that moves the whole intricate 
machinery.” 

Also, in order to make the desire of liveli- 
hood as efficient as possible, the masses 
who are actuated only by that desire must be 
dependent upon ‘‘the pewer and the desires 
of a minority.” In this line of argument 
the first point coincides with the familiar 
first postulate of political economy. Almost 
all that Mr. Mallock contends for has been 
conceded by Mill. 


‘Competition may not be the best conceivable 
stimulus, but it is at present a necessary one, 
and no one can foresee the time when it will not 


be indispensable to progress” (Pol. Econ. vii. 7), 

What remains is not commonplace, yet 
not new to the student of political economy. 
There is a similar train of thought in Mac- 
Culloch, alluding to some of whose remarks 


Mill speaks of ‘‘the portion of truth 
recalled by them” (Pol. Econ. v. ix. 2). 
Nor has it escaped the attention of Mr. 
Mallock’s predecessors that a people may have 
no motive to produce more than necessities. 
Thus Mill of such a case :— 

“There would be little motive, while the 
numbers of the family remained the same, to 
make either the land or the labour produce 
more ;”’ 

adverting, it may be observed, to an im- 
portant consideration which does not seem to 
enter into Mr. Mallock’s political economy. 
It may, however, be admitted that neither Mill 
nor MacCulloch, nor any other writer who has 
treated of the relation between demand for 
labour and demand for commodities—the 
philosophy of consumption—has hit the happy 
mean between asceticism and improvidence. 
Mr. Mallock, if he has not advanced beyond 
others, is no doubt on the right track when 
he perceives that 

“it would be a most wholesome exercise for 
students of social questions if they would consent 
fora time to say nothing about human action 
at all, and to talk and think of it only in terms 
of motive, or, in other words, of efficient desire.” 


Before passing on, we may observe of this 
whole argument that it does not lead very 
directly to Mr. Mallock’s presumable conclu- 
sion—conservation of existing social inequali- 
ties—but rather to what has been called the 
equality of opportunity. 





These general reasonings are supported by 
a contention, directed more particularly 
against Mr. Herbert Spencer, that general- 
isations about human character are possible. 
We venture to think that this portion of the 
“ missing science” might have been omitted 
without being missed. It seems quite un- 
necessary to instance generalisations like 
George Eliot’s “Emotion is obstinately 
irrational.” We feel sure that any sensible 
opponent will allow Mr. Mallock to employ as 
many generalities beginning with “ The man 
who... ” as Joseph Surface himself could 
muster. On the particular points at issue 
between Mr. Mallock and Mr. Spencer we 
will not attempt to decide. Speaking 
generally, it should not be a matter of sur- 
prise, nor perhaps of regret, that humour and 
the literary sense should be able to harass the 
march of philosophy and, at least, prevent its 
straggling. Mr. Mallock, therefore, may 
seem injudicious when he abandons his proper 
method of attack in order to imitate that of 
his adversary. The cumbrous arms of the 
giant are unsuited to the slinger. Here is 
part of the polemic against Mr. Spencer :— 
‘‘George Eliot asserts a fact [above quoted] 
with respect to human emotion. That is 
evident ; but with respect to the human emotion 
of whom? Not the emotion of John, or Jack, 
or Mary—of any particular persons, or of any 
particular group of persons—but the emotion 
of men generally. Her assertion either refers 
to that, or else it refers to nothing. It is 
therefore a scientific generalisation.” 

So again, when the “ great man theory”’ 
is being defended against Mr. Spencer, 
the insinuation that upon that theory 
Mr. Spencer himself is reduced to insignifi- 
cance—“ not in any important sense the 
author of his own volumes ”—might have 
been a good repartee, if it had not been car- 
ried through several pages with Spencerian 
elaborateness. 

Upon the whole, the “ missing science” 
appears to contain much that is science, but 
little that was missing. The student will find 
in it many valuable suggestions, yet few that 
have not been made by standard writers. 
The superficial reader will find much agree- 
able instruction, yet not so much as is 
afforded by Miss Martineau’s and other illus- 
trations of politicaleconomy. If Mr. Mallock 
would study those standard work, he could 
improve upon those illustrations. ‘That would 
be a legitimate employment of literary power 
and a popular style. 

F. Y. EpGEwortn. 








Notes on Dignities in the Peerage of Scotiand 
which are Dormant or which have been 
Forfeited. By W.O. Hewlett. (Wildy.) 

THE recent Report of the Select Committee 

on Claims of Peerage, &c., with the Bill 

founded thereon, following closely on Lord 

Crawford’s Earldom of Mar, has brought 

the subject of the Scotch peerage once 

more into prominence, and rendered the 
moment opportune for the appearance of 

Mr. Hewlett’s book. There is a_ great 

want of some trustworthy work on the 

extinct and dormant dignities of the three 
kingdoms, the ditliculty of separating the 
former from the latter rendering it needful 


that they should be treated of together. For 
England we are fortunate in having Court- 
hope’s Nicolas, a sound and useful epitome. 
For Ireland, Lynch’s Feudal Dignities, an 
ignorant and partisan compilation, is still 
quoted as an authority in default of any 
better. For Scotland there would seem to be 
nothing later than the well-known Wood’s 
Douglas, a work by no means free from errors. 
We are thus, at least for modern cases, driven 
to Ulster’s volume, a work which it would 
not be decorous to criticise, but of which the 
shortcomings are well illustrated by the case 
of “‘ Aston of Forfar,” Mr. Hewlett’s opening 
article. 

There was a great mass of unassorted 
material in the printed cases on Scotch 
claims which Mr. Hewlett has been 
enabled, by his professional knowledge, to 
utilise, And yet, though very creditable to 
an English lawyer, the work, as a whole, is 
disappointing to the initiated, though it would 
perhaps be unfair to describe it as merely a 
piece de circonstance. ‘The study of the 
peerage law of Scotland is essentially micro- 
scopic, involving most delicate niceties, 
And, even as with the microscope we have 
to allow for the aberration of the object- 
glass, so, in this intricate and specialised 
study, has the truth been too often warped 
by tne personal bias of the observer. Nay, 
more; if we confine ourselves strictly to the 
light which legal decisions have thrown upon 
the subject, we may at times be as much 
deceived as were microscopical students till a 
purer light had, for instance, resolved the 
linear striae of Pleurosigma, and proved that 
they were only due to a non-natural and 
deceptive illumination. 

In the Introduction we have a lucid and 
accurate résumé of the main outlines of the 
case; but, as acomitatus has been constructively 
determined not to carry the dignity, it is safer 
for those who follow Lord Mansfield to keep 
to the original word, instead of rendering it 
“territorial earldom,” a term of ambiguous 
denotation. The distinction between the 
caput, or * principal chemys,” and the par- 
cellae might also have been alluded to, and the 
fact that the fief was divisible (unless pre- 
cluded by the provision “ without division ”’) 
although the dignity was not. ‘Of the said 
heir male ”’ is hardly an accurate rendering of 
“‘dictorum suorum haeredum” in the cele- 
brated Polwarth patent; and when Mr, Hew- 
lett tells us that 
‘‘ the Sinclair case proceeded upon the ground 
that a person claiming under a substitution, 
which would, according to the law of England, 
have been a remainder, could take. . . follow- 
ing the decision in the case of Gordon of Park” 
(p. 12), 
we submit, with due deference, that in thus 
disposing of this very abstruse point he fails 
to perceive the full bearing of the great case of 
Gordon of Park. A true“ remainder” would 
have been saved per se, under tho English 
law (then ruling), as in the Northumberland 
case of 1572 (Cruise on Dignities, p. 122, 
&ec.). But in the opinion of the best Scotch 
authorities their “ substitutions” were not 
equivalent to our “ remainders over ” (though 
the common form, “whom failing,” gave 
them a superficial resemblance), tue whole 
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| scheme of entail being different, and the 
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“substitution” only constituting a spes suc- 
cessionis—a purely contingent right, and not, 
like the English “remainder over,” an inde- 
pendent vested right at the instant. The im- 
portance of this decision lies in its constructive 
identification of the two. The Sinclair case 
was merely the application of that principle 
to honours; and, indeed, the “ substitution ” 
being here nominatim, the principle was not, 
in this case, pushed to its full extent. 

Among the dormant dignities there would 

seem to be some omissions. The “ Peer- 
ages,” always amiable in these matters, assign 
to the Dukes of Hamilton the ancient Earldom 
of Angus ; but their petition in 1762, though 
referred, like those of their opponents, to the 
Lords, was never followed up. Another 
typical case is that of Forfar, with its limita- 
tion to “ heirs male.” We should have been 
glad of Mr. Hewlett’s opinion on the present 
condition of this dignity ; also on the Earldom 
of March, &c., presumed to vest in the Earl of 
Wemyss as heir of tailzie to the Neidpath 
estates, founding on that faculty of nomina- 
tion so mysteriously inserted in the warrant. 
Turning to Baronies, we find no mention of 
the curious Sinclair question. It has been 
held by the best authorities that, abstracting 
from a resignation, the 1677 patent could 
not bar the jus sanguinis, latterly, but prob- 
ably wrongly, asserted to vest in the heir of 
line. We should have liked to see Mr. 
Hewlett discuss the unique case of Barret of 
Newburgh, and to learn whether he omits 
Colvill of Ochiltree as extinct, On the 
Duffus case Mr. Hewlett is mistaken. It 
was not till the heir male had assumed the 
title, and attempted to vote (1830), that the 
heir of line moved in the matter (1832); and 
the action thereupon of the former is wholly 
omitted in the text, and erroneously entered in 
the Appendix as a claim referred by the Crown 
tothe Lords, whereas both parties petitioned the 
Lords direct—a point of great importance, and 
one on which Lyon King of Arms himself has 
displayed some ignorance in his recent evi- 
dence (Afinutes, 213), as also on the previous 
Duffus claim (zbid. 380). It is, however, on 
the Mordington case that Mr. Hewlett has 
been specially unfortunate. When he tells us 
that his accounts have been “ prepared from 
Douglas’ Peerage and Baronage of Scotland 
and other authors on Dignities,’’ we are 
reminded of what Riddell wrote forty years 
ago :— 
‘‘ Erroneous withal as they [i.¢., Douglas and 
Wood] so often prove, certain London solicitors 
have by no means been indisposed largely to 
draw upon and to borrow from them..... 
Our Peerage writers, Douglas and Wood (whom, 
however, some English lawyers, not to say 
solicitors, depend upon as authorities), have, 
after their very frequent fashion, grossly mis- 
taken and misrepresented the Mordington pedi- 
gree” (Peerage Law, pp. 870, 948). 


It is to be feared that these words are still 
too true, for Mr. Hewlett has fallen head- 
long into the pit prepared for him of old. 
He follows blithely the erroneous pedigree, 
which hopelessly obscures the point at issue, 
and reduces the plea of the heir male to a 
meaningless maze. There is also a curious 
confusion in the Appendix on claims to peer 
ages and claims to vote issuing from the 
contested election of 1790. Under the latter 


we find ‘‘ Hopetoun, Kinnaird, Selkirk, Dum- 
blane.” But the votes of Kinnaird and 
Dumblane were only objected to for technical 
informality, while Hopetoun and Selkirk, 
far from having to “claim,” figured as 
objecting to the votes of others ! 

There is little attempt to trace the descents 
of probable heirs to the dignities ; and as to 
the “‘two younger sons—Ralph Constable 
of Burstnic Northpark and Christopher of 
Westead, both of whom married and left 
issue” (p. 41), it is easy to ascertain that 
Ralph left no male issue, and that he never 
had a brother Christopher. There is a curious 
instance under “Lennox” of the worth of 
monumental inscriptions. Esme, the fifth 
duke, died August 10, 1660, which date was 
discovered on his coffin plate. But according 
to his (erroneous) monumental inscription he 
died August 14, 1661. Mr. Hewlett, ap- 
parently unaware of the discrepancy, has 
neatly, however, split the difference, and (on 
what grounds we are not told) makes him 
die on August 14, 1660. J. H. Rounp. 








Chronograms, 5,000 and more in Number. 
By James Hilton. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tue study of chronograms, we may say once 
for all, is a dry one; and, contemplating this 
stout quarto of near 600 pages, we do 
homage to the patience and toil which Mr. 
Hilton has devoted to his self-imposed task. 
To collect these 5,000 monuments of human 
ingenuity—we must not say of human folly 
—assuredly required no small fund of en- 
thusiasm; and we may congratulate the 
compiler on his success in bringing together 
so much to illustrate a curious subject. 

A chronogram ‘‘has been defined as an 
inscription in which a certain date or epoch 
is expressed by numerical letters,”’ such letters 
being generally made larger than the rest, in 
order to assist the eye in selecting them. 
The idea appears to have come from the 
East, the oldest specimens here given being 
one in Hebrew of the year 1208 and another 
in Arabic of a.p. 1318. If the one printed 
on p. 12 be a true chronogram, an English- 
man contrived one of these literary puzzles as 
early as the fourteenth century. But England 
was not the soil on which the chronogram 
was to flourish. Mr. Hilton tells us that 
specimens are rare both in this country and 
in France, and are scarcely to be found in 
Italy ; but in Germany and Holland and 
Belgium they lie thick. The rage for them 
in Germany moved the scorn of Addison. 
“The laborious German wits,” he says, 

‘will turn over a whole dictionary for one of 
these ingenious devices; you would fancy, 
perhaps, that they were searching after an apt 
classical term, but instead of that they aro 
looking out for a word with an M or a D in it. 
When, therefore, you see any of these inscrip- 
tions, you are not so much to look in them for 
the thought as for the year of our Lord. There 
are foreign universities where this kiad of wit 
is so much in vogue that, as you praise a man 
in England for being an excellent philosopher or 
poet, it is an ordinary character among them to 
be a great chronogrammatist.” 

While these words are none too hard to apply 
to absurd pedantry, the fact still remains that 
the chronogram had taken up a position in 





respectable society, and had increased and 


multiplied. For, as Mr. Hilton reminds us, 
chronograms not only occur on buildings and 
monuments, but are found on countless 
medals 


‘* struck to commemorate the birth, coronation, 
career, or death of princes and potentates ; 
battles, sieges, and wars which their subjects 
have fought and endured for them, as well as 
the treaties made and alliances formed on the 
establishment of peace ; social and local events, 
the founding of universities, and the like. 

As an attendant, then, upon history, the 
chronogram may be entitled to respect; nor 
can we refuse some admiration to the ingenuity 
which could neatly construct a sentence in 
which every letter representing a Roman 
numeral counts to make up the required 
date. But, alas for the narrow bounds 
of human intellect! The Fiemings found 
their awkward language so full of d’s 
that they were forced to break the rules 
of the game. So, in calculating their 
dates, they anticipated the practice of the 
gallant captain of the “Pinafore,” and 
eschewed the use of the big, big D. But if 
we can find even beauty in a neatly turned 
chronographic sentence, we sternly refuse 
quarter to the monsters who could deliberately 
sit down to write whole books in chronograms. 
A chronographic imitation of the De Imita- 
tione Christi, in which “ each line throughout 
the book, from the title-page down to p. 87, 
with the exception of the preface, is a succes- 
sion of chronograms giving the date 1658 ;” 
the Decas Mariana, ringing the changes 
on the year 1673; the Conceptus Chrono- 
graphicus, which “ contains altogether 715 
chronograms on one and the same subject, 
and repeating the one date, 1712;’’ the 
Annus Sexagesimus of 1660, consisting of 
** 2,068 hexameter and pentameter lines com- 
posed entirely in chronogram ;” the collections 
of tracts entitled Franconia plaudens and 
Franconia lugens, and Fulda plaudens et 
plangens—all these, and many more, are 
gems unearthed and described by Mr. Hilton, 
the contemplation of which has filled us with 
the amazement which he admits, veteran as 
he is, to have possessed even him when he 
first turned up these treasures. 

E. Maunpe Tompson. 








PADRE FITA’S SEVEN SPANISH COUNCILS. 


Actas inéditas de Siete Concilios Espanoles. 
Por el R. P. Fidel Fita y Colome. 
(Madrid.) 


Tax Seven Spanish Provincial Councils, the 
inedited acts of which are here, for che first 
time (with the exception of the Fifth Council), 
given to the world, are (1) Valladolid, 
May 4, 1282; (2) Benavente, May 9, 1283 ; 
(3) Toro, May 27, 1310; (4) Salamanca, 
October 21,1310; (5) Zamora, July 20, 1311 ; 
(6) Zamora, July 11, 1313; (7) Valladolid, 
July 8, 1314. The text is enriched by most 
valuable notes and comments, in addition to 
an Appendix of fifty pages of contemporary 
documents illustrating the subjects treated of. 

The main interest of these Councils con- 
sists in the light which they throw on the 
obscure subject of the suppression of the 
Templars by Pope Clement V. in the Council 





| of Vienne, 1312, and on the acquittal of the 
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Templars of Castille by the Spanish Council 
of Salamanca, 1310. The subsequent interest 
is the question of the toleration of the Jews 
debated at Zamora, 1313. 

The composition of these Councils seems 
to have been very restricted ; those summoned, 
according to Canons IV., V., VI., Valladolid, 
1282, are only the archbishop, bishops, 
abbots, priors, and the chapters of cathedral 
and conventual churches represented by their 
proctors. Their attitude towards the Crown 
is one of freedom and dignity. At Bena- 
vente, 1283, Canons V.-X., the Council does 
not hesitate to make remonstrances to Don 
Sancho on his default of justice; it bids him 
cut down the expenses of his Court to the 
limit of that of his grandfather ; and lectures 
him on his conduct towards the Church, and 
on the choice of his councillors. The same 
Council shows considerable jealousy towards 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, “ who daily 
trouble the churches and monasteries and 
clergy by unduly usurping their privileges.” 
Matter of deeper importance is the brother- 
hood, “unio et fraternitas,” of the bishops 
for mutual protection against the civil power 
(the persons of the royal family alone ex- 
cepted), who enforced sentences of excommuni- 
cation given by any one in the dioceses of all, 
and taxed themselves up to one-third of 
their income for the purpose of paying fines, 
or of supporting any one of their number who 
may fall under the royal displeasure. Canon 
IV., Salamanca, 1310, orders “the Feast of 
the glorious Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
to be solemnly celebrated throughout the pro- 
vince of Compostella yearly on December 8.” 
Canon III. of the same Council shows how 
long a quasi-marriage prevailed among 
the clergy of Spain, The Archbishop there 
charges his suffragans ‘districte compellant 
clericos ne de caetero in suis domibus vel 
alienis teneant publice concubinas.” It is 
probably about the same date that the Abbot 
of Ofia granted the Fuero de Cellaperta, in 
which he says, “‘ Concedimus ut clericus qui 
filium non habuerit manneriam non pectet ” 
—a singular inversion of the Lex Poppaea of 
ancient Rome. Somewhat later, in 1380, 
Juan I. complains in the Cortes of Soria 
“that the sons of the clergy gue ovieren en 
sus barraganas inherit as if born in lawful 
matrimony.” The term Barragana is defined 
as “ Mujer legitima, aunque desigual y sin el 
goce de los derechos civiles.” This state of 
things seems not to have been finally sup- 
pressed until nearly the time of Card. 
Ximenes. Another curious Canon is V., 
against cathedral dignitaries who talk during 
service, or leave their stalls to walk about the 
church in conversation. The Spanish bishops, 
in face of the Bull of Clement V. averring 
that the Grand Master and other Templars 
had freely confessed before him the crimes 
attributed to the Order, entirely acquitted the 
Templars of Castille at Salamanca, 1310. 
The evidence of the witnesses does not at all 
bear out the repute of the great wealth of the 
Templars—at least in Spain. Some excuse 
themselves from appearing before the Council 
on account of poverty, and of their inability 
to procure either a horse or other provision 
for the journey. ‘The returns, too, trom the 
dioceses speak of very little property, except 
in Catalonia, and in some cases of none at all. 





The question of the Jews in Spain is 
met with in the Council of Eliberis, 305, and 
occurs in nearly every subsequent one down 
to that of Zamora, 1313, and is there decided 
in almost identical terms with those of the 
earlier Councils. The grievance which the 
bishops, supported by a Papal Bull, especially 
urge is that, while the evidenceofa Jew against 
a Christian is valid, that of a Christian, alone 
and unsupported, against a Jew is not received 
in the civil courts; this, they say, should 
be ‘fe converso.”” Fernando IV., however, 
strongly repudiates both Bull and Canon 
against his Jews—“mios Judios,” “ bien 
sabedes que todos los Judios y lo que han 
es mio;’’ and the bishops were obliged to 
yield before the royal fury—‘‘la sana del 
nuestro Sefor Rey tan grant.” In the 
Appendix Padre Fita prints instances of 
toleration on the part of the bishops, 
especially in the matter of rebuilding syna- 
gogues and permitting cemeteries. We do 
not, however, think that, on the whole, he 
makes out his case against Menendez Pelayo 
and Vicente de la Fuente, who, like Canon 
Stubbs, treat the fourteenth century as one 
of retrogression ; or that the action of the 
Spanish Church as a whole was really tolerant. 
The tone of the Councils towards Jews and 
Moors is very different to that of the early 
capitulations and Fueros granted them by 
the Crown, especially in Aragon and Valencia. 
Difference of opinion on such points does not 
detract from the great interest of this work. 

We trust that Padre Fita may be able 
to fulfil the promise which he makes of 
publishing the inedited “Acts of the Tem- 
plars,” and, still more, to collect materials 
for an “ Espaiia Semitica” from authentic 
monuments. They who have read his con- 
tributions to Hebrew and Arabic epigraphy 
published in the Revista de Ciencias His- 
téricas and other periodicals know how well 
qualified he is for such a task. 

WEnNtWortH WEBsTER. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Jobson's Enemies. By Edward Jenkins. In 


3 vols. (Strahan.) 
Daisies and Buttercups. By Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


For Old Sake’s Sake. By the Hon. Mra. 
Fetherstonhaugh. (Bentley.) 


Leone. (Boston, U.S.: Osgood; London: 
Triibner.) 


No Longer a Child. By Maud Jean Franc. 
(Sampson Low.) 


THERE is a good deal of human nature in Mr. 
Jenkins’s new novel, and we do not know that 
we can give it higher praise than this, or, 
indeed, that a novelist should desire more, 
The dramatist and the novelist alike achieve 
their highest success when they have placed 
upon the canvas the verisimilitude of real 
men and women ; and this, as it seems to us, 
Mr. Jenkins has done in Jobson’s Enemies, 
It is a little curious, however, that the best 
character in the book should be not the emi- 
nent barrister and political writer whofurnishes 
the title, but his aunt, Bertha Jobson. Rarely 
have the “infinite passion and the pain” 
which attend the love of woman been de- 





scribed with more genuine pathos than in the 
early stages of this novel. And the descrip- 
tion is all the more graphic because it is 
so simple. We feel for the suffering soul 
whose happiness is, in a moment of time, cut 
to the root; and, if similar examples have not 
come within our own knowledge, we can quite 
believe that the record of her subsequent life, 
with its temporary insanity and final recovery, 
is a true and faithful picture. But Jobson's 
Enemies has many other claims besides this. 
The pictures of Canadian life—the elec- 
tioneering experiences, the political revela- 
tions, the social glimpses, &c.—are evidently 
drawn at first hand. The only difficulty 
we felt was that the first part of the 
narrative, while not in the least tedious, was 
so full and Dickens-like in its detail that 
we did not see how the life of the hero was to 
be compressed within reasonable limits. Mr. 
Jenkins brings Thaddeus Jobson to London, 
where he not only becomes one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Bar, but, by the knowledge 
and verve he displays in dealing with public 
questions, attracts the attention of Lord Mew- 
bourne, the Prime Minister, whose identity will 
easily be recognised. The dealings of authors 
with publishers have been subject to remark 
from the earliest times, and Lord Byron’s 
epigram on this subject is well known; we 
shall therefore pass by Mr. Jobson’s griev- 
ances on this head with his own observation : 
“When you kick against a publisher, you 
kick against the pricks.” Of course, pub- 
lishers might retort that authors themselves 
are sometimes unreasonable. But “ Taddy ” 
Jobson has worse enemies than the publishers, 
and these are determined to run him to earth. 
He has a soul honest and upright as the day ; 
and it is scarcely surprising in this age— 
when the world will do anything to thwart 
such a man, who works in dead contradiction 
to its principles—that he finds the fight a very 
uphill one. He is apparently succeeding 
admirably, and is actually named for the 
Solicitor-Generalship, when the machinations 
of his foes, domestic and legal, prevail, and 
he dies broken-hearted. The story is a sad 
one, and all the sadder, probably, that it has 
found many a counterpart in this heartless 
and relentless London. We congratulate 
Mr. Jenkins upon the genuine power dis- 
played in his novel. To our thinking, he has 
never written anything better, if, indeed, so 
good. Certainly his reputation will be well 
sustained by it, 


Mrs. Riddell’s Daisies and Buttercups is a 
readable story enough, but it lacks definite- 
ness and individuality of character. It would 
also have borne compression, for each volume 
consists of upwards of three hundred pages. 
But, while we mark these desiderata, we 
must at the same time observe that Mrs. 
Riddell is afar more agreeable writer than 
most lady novelists. Her books are at least 
never inane; there is always something in 
them. So with the present novel ; it is cer- 
tainly well worth perusing, though it is not 
equal to the first which Mrs. Riddell pub- 
lished. But the secret is well kept, and 
there are one or two personages in the 
story who are quite familiar to us from 
their prototypes in real life. The stern 
practicality of one character is yery manifest 
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from his observation: ‘Science is all very 
well at these institutions; but what can a 
shopkeeper want with science unless how to 
teach him the best way of adulterating his 
goods?” Society at Reedbourne-on-the- 
Thames is tolerably well described, and so 
also are the natural beauties of the place; but 
Mrs. Riddell ekes out some of her dialogues 
and descriptions with anecdotes of a very 
ancient flavour, which were well known 
to us in our boyhood. Still, coming back 
to the novel as a whole, there is a good 
deal of interest in the character of Cheverley, 
a quiet clerk who comes into a legacy of ten 
thousand pounds, and in his friend John 
Smith, round whom, indeed, centres the chief 
interest of the story. tn two volumes 
Buttercups and Daisies would have been 
admirable. 


The Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh has grace- 
fully anticipated any charge of plagiarism 
which might have been brought against 
For Old Sake’s Sake by her pretatory 
note. She there states that her sketch was 
originally suggested by Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
“‘ Sweethearts,” the author of which kindly 
sanctioned this prose version of his ballad. 
But, apart from this, no apology is needed 
for what is really an attractive little 
story, agreeably told. There are many 
touches of local colour, and many little 
snatches of emotion, which are entirely the 
author’s own, and for which she ought to 
receive due credit. We cannot say that Ned 
Dundas is as attractive a being or a lover as 
Lady Margaret Lisle, the daughter of the 
Earl Palatine, and this not entirely on the 
ground of the old saying, Place aux dames! 
The truth is that Lady Margaret is more 
vividly and naturally drawn than the dash- 
ing soldier. But, notwithstanding, their 
mutual adventures are well worth following, 
and there is nothing foreed or strained in 
them. The lovers are, of course, brought 
together again at last, after a very long separa- 
tion, but in what way we must leave our 
readers to discover for themselves. ‘Though 
slight, as such a sketch must necessarily be, 
For Old Sake’s Sake has its excellent points, 
and is never tedious. Indeed, it is rather 
remarkable that with such scanty materials 
the author should have succeeded in being so 
distinctly interesting. 


There may not perhaps seem much at first 
sight in the love story of an Italian artist and 
an American girl, which is the groundwork 
of Leone; but then piquancy is added to 
the narrative from the artist’s supposed 
re'ationship to the most notorious brigand in 


the Vapal States. Leone is the terror of the 
whole country, and Silvio di Montalba, the 
lover of Edith Norman, is believed to be his 
son. We shall not reveal the plot of the tale, 
nor the stratagems whereby Leone endeavours 
to compel the marriage of Miss Norman with 
Silvio, Leone is a brigand with a large idea 
of his vocation, and when taunted with it he 
triumphantly says :— 

** What was Napoleon but a Corsican brigand on 
a larger scale? I reign over the Roman Cam. 
pania [sic] andthe [sic] Apulia. If I succeed in 
extending my sway over the Neapolitan States 
[sic], who knows but that I might overthrow that 
puny king and proclaim myself in his place ? 


Who was Masaniello? Who was Cola di 
Rienzi?” 

The time of the story is fixed in the days of 
the Papal Government, when the most dis- 
graceful laxity prevailed on the part of the 
authorities ; indeed, it is asserted as an his- 
torical fact that no famous brigand was ever 
arrested in the city of Rome or Naples, or, 
indeed, in any city during the Papal and 
Bourbon Governments. Leone _ illustrates 
how the thing was managed. We meet, 
too, with some pleasing descriptions of Italian 
scenery, and there is obvious truth of local 
colour, though the book, we presume, is 
written by an American. It is published in 
the ‘ Round Robin Series” of Messrs. Osgood 
& Co. 

We are not acquainted with Miss Franc’s 
previous works, but the graceful little story 
she now presents us with, Wo Longer a Child, 
is calculated to create a favourable impression. 

t is descriptive of German life in South 
Australia, and the natural aspects of the 
country are evidently familiar to the writer. 
She describes them with a facile pen. The 
human interest of the sketch centres in 
the love story of Lena Hartmann, who, having 
reached the age of “sweet seventeen,” is no 
longer a child; hence the title of the novel. 
She sees an Englishman named Lindsey, 
and the two are immediately seized with a 
genuine passion for each other; but as every- 
thing does not end happily in this world, so 
the death of one of the lovers in England 
results in the death of the other at the 
Antipodes from grief. There is not much 
opportunity for character-drawing, but the 
author, having wisely chosen a small canvas, 
has not uncreditably filled it in. 

G. Barnett SMITH. 








RECENT SHAKSPERE LITERATURE. 


Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. Second Edition. (Long- 
mans.) ‘This is an enlarged edition of the 
Outlines printed last year ‘“‘for the author’s 
friends.” The student of Shakspere’s life who 
desires to have copies of original documents 
before him will find it a most valuable posses- 
sion. ‘‘The remains of New Place,” says Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, referring to a sketch of some 
broken lines of stone and mortar almost level 
with the ground—‘‘ the remains of New Place 
are typical of the fragments of the personal 
history of Shakespeare which have hitherto 
been discovered.” Lt is his object to lay bare 
these fragments with exactness, in their bald 
poverty, not to reconstruct an imaginary edifice 
on their suggestions ; and he has done his work 
carefully and well. In Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ 
distrust of certain kinds of criticism, less posi- 
tive, perhaps, and yet, perhaps, as profitable, as 
that by which he sets chiet store, there may 
be a touch of a spirit which, when carried to 
excess, has been classified by the author of 
Natural Religion as a form of atheism. 

* Wisely distrustful of any knowledge that is not 
precise, they [ the ** atheists ”] avert their eyes in- 
stinctively from everything which cannot be made 
the subject of such knowledge. In all their 
transactions with Nature they make it a rule to be 
unambitious. . . . They avoid, as it were, meeting 
the universe in front, and endeavour to overcome it 
in detail,” 

And the writer of Natural Religion adds:— 

‘* For its immediate purpose this plan is the best 
that can be pursued; ... they win an endless 





| Series of smali victories ; there is no reason why 





this cautiousness should necessarily degenerate into 
little-mindedness.” 


It is certainly most valuable for one who would 
meet the universe of Shakspere’s mind in front, 
and receive the vivifying shock of his genius, 
to have a reserve of ascertained facts, details 
however petty, on which he may fall back for 
atime to recover himself. It is impossible in 
a brief notice to mention the many matters of 
interest connected with Shakspere, his life, his 
localities, his neighbours, his theatres, his 
companies, his property, the editions of his 
writings, which are set forth by Mr. Halliwell. 
Phillipps. We gladly observe that the Davenant 
scandal grows more mythical than ever. The 
author begs correspondents to give him their 
opinions upon his interpretation of lines in the 
ballad on the destruction of the Globe Theatre, 
his inference being that it was not Shakspere’s 
‘* Henry VIII.” which was beiug enacted when 
the theatre took fire. The date of the fire was 
Tuesday, June 29, 1613. 
‘* The riprobates, thoughe drunke on munday, 
Pray’d for the Foole, and Henry Condye.” 


‘Tne meaning appears to be,” says Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps, ‘‘ that Condell was so admirable 
in the part of the clown, probably either Will 
Summers or Patch, that even those who were 
intoxicated on the previous day fully appreciated 
the performance.” We venture to suggest that 
the reprobate haunters of the Globe were 
alarmed at the possible loss of their favourite 
actors; and that the point is not that they were 
sufficiently recovered from their intoxication to 
appreciate the performance, but that they were 
drunk on Monday and praying on Tuesday— 
praying for the safety of their favourites Condell 
and the Fool (without any special reference to 
Tuesday’s performance), for could reprobates 
pray as suitably for any other character as for the 
clown? This volume deserves commendation 
for its uncommonly moderate price as well as 
for its very valuable contents. 


Occasional Papers on Shakespeare: being the 
second part of ‘‘ Shakespeare, the Man and the 
Book.” By ©. M. Ingleby. (Triibner.) We 
have delayed too long to notice this interesting 
miscellany, vainly hoping to find time to submit 
Mr. Fleay’s table of metrical tests, which occu- 
pies a large place in the volume, to a careful 
examination. It doubtless represents much 
painful work; and yet no results deduced from 
it can be wholly relied on until a second worker 
or a counting committee of the New Shakspere 
Society (as proposed by Dr. Ingram) verities or 
corrects its figures. This is said not to detract 
from the distinguished merit of Mr. Fleay, but 
asa needful caution. Thus we find the total 
number of lines in ‘‘ Henry Y.,” act III., se. iv. 
set down by Mr. Fleay as 144, whereas the 
number is actually sixty-six ; and in his total of 
lines in act V., sc. 2 of the same play an error 
of one hundred occurs in consequence of heed- 
lessly accepting a misprint in the Globe Shake- 
speare. Used with due caution, we believe Mr. 
Fileay’s tables may prove a most important aid 
to Shakspere study. The reader of his essay 
will, perhaps, be willing to allow a little more 
of intelligence and good feeling to Mr. Fleay’s 
fellow-students than the writer seems disposed 
to acknowledge. No doubt the counting of 
lines and syllables must put a strain upon one’s 
temper. Had afflicted Job taken to compiling 
a table of verse-tests he must have yielded in 
some unhappy moment to the bitter counsel of 
his wife. No wonder Mr, Fleay has not always 
“retained his integrity.” Dr. Ingleby’s papers, 
slight as some of them are, afford pleasant 
reading. They are the ‘ play-work” of a keen- 
minded critic. Sometimes in his exegesis he 
entangles himself in the web of his own in- 
genuity, but he seldom fails to quicken the in- 
telligence of his reader. He will especially 
sharpen the countenances of those of his friends 
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who dabble in textual emendation. An in- 
teresting chapter is devoted to ‘‘tho literary 
career of a Shakespeare forger ”—that is, of the 
younger Ireland. In his paper on ‘‘ The Elegy 
on Burbadge” he is again upon a forger’s track. 
Could we make appointments in the realm of 
Shakspere study, it would be our pleasure to 
name our trusty and well-beloved C. M. Ingleby 
chief of our literary detective department. 


WE are sorry to find, from Mr. C. E. Flower’s 
‘‘Memorial-Theatre edition” of Shakspere’s 
three delightful Middle-Period comedies— 
“Much Ado,” “ As You Like It,” and ‘* Twelfth 
Night ”’—that in the great dramatist’s own 
town, and in his own Memorial Theatre, his 
scenes are not given in the order in which he 
wrote them, but are changed to suit the notions 
of the modern manager as to ‘‘ unities,” as he 
pleases to call them. Thus, in ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,” the first sceeone—in which the key-note 
of this romantic and touching play is so well 
struck by the Duke’s beautiful lines on Music— 
is torn from the place where the supreme artist, 
Shakspere, set it, and acted after sc. 11.—the Sea- 
Coast scene—which fails to give, and was never 
meant to give, the leading nota’ of the play. 
Again, Shakspere’s intentional relief of one 
portion of the story by another is violated by 
the Stratford Committee, so that they may{get 
each division of the play acted in blocks. 
Act IL, sc. ii., for instance—in which Malvolio 
gives Viola Olivia’s ring—is played as a fresh 
sc. vi. to act I., ‘‘ thus avoiding the interruption 
in the progress of that portion of the plot which 
is unfolded in sc. v.” And so on all through. 
This sacrifice of Shakspere’s art to the stupid 
fancies of the scene-shifter and the modern 
ignorant is a simple scandal in Shakspere’s 
native town, and a bitter reproach to the 
Memorial Theatre Committee. If they cannot 
act, without this mangling, the works of the man 
they profess to honour, they had better let the 
performances alone till they have learnt to 
regard him with more reverence than their 
property-man. It is only consistent with the 
disregard of scholarship shown in the treatment 
of ‘* Twelfth Night ” and “‘ As You Like It ” that 
the committee and Mr. Flower should not have 
perceived, or heard of, the well-founded ob- 
jections of a critic of the rank of James Spedding 
to the wrong division of the acts of ‘‘ Much 
Ado” in the First Folio by Heminge and 
Condall. The Quarto, which contains the real 
text of the play, makes no confusion, leaves 
the division to the manager; but the Folio 
makes the mess. James Spedding showed how 
it was to be remedied (New Shakspere Society’s 
Transactions, 1877, p. 24); and Mr. Edmund 
Routledge, in his edition of the play this year 
and the acting of his amateur company, 
tightly adopted Spedding’s suggestions (see 
ACADEMY, June 17, 1882). We ‘ouly hope that 
Mr. Routledge’s example will be followed 
henceforward by Mr. Flower. In Mr. Flower’s 
edition of the three comedies the only point we 
can praise is his printing those parts of the play 
in small type which are left out in the acting. 
He bowdlerises the text, turns “God” into 
“heaven” in exclamations, and misses the point 
of Malvolio’s “play with my ”—(“ chain,” 
he, as steward, was going to say, but checks 
himself, and substitutes) ‘‘ some rich jewel,” as 
Dr. B. Nicholson has well noted. Mr. Flower 
cuts out Shakspere’s “ my.” 


WE regret the waste of money and time in 
Mr. Allan Park Paton’s ‘‘ Hamnet Shakspere,” 
ot which we ought to have noticed before the 
appearance of Part vii.—* The Tragedy of ‘Julius 
Uaesar.’”” To modernise the Folio is bad, to 
print from it and not correct its mistakes is 
worse, and to put forward the theory that all 
its capitals are given to emphatic words is 
worst of all, Yet these three evil things does 
Mr. Paton, Had Shakspere, like Milton with 








his ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” passed the first edition of 
his plays and poems through the press, then 
we might have trusted the emphatic-capitals 
theory as we do in Milton’s case, even though 
these capitals are so scarce in the First Quarto 
of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Venus and Adonis”—only 
three in the first 144 lines :—Nimphs, 9 ; Eagle, 
55; Altars, 103. But, as it is, we can only 
allow that in Folio 1 many emphatic words 
have capitals and many have not. The pro- 
portion Mr. Paton gives us no figures to de- 
termine. He has worked diligently, and 
several of his results are curious. Others 
have value, like those on the punctuation of 
the First Folio print of ‘‘ Julius Cassar.” But 
on the whole Mr. Paton’s labour has been 
misapplied. 

Hints for Shakespeare Study exemplified in an 
Analytical Study of ‘‘ Julius Caesar.’ By Mary 
Grafton Moberly. (Cambridge: Bell.) A use- 
ful lesson in the art of profitably reading 
Shakspere, designed for students in their pre- 
paration for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination for Women. It aims at making 
the student think and feel, as well as learn the 
meaning of words and the structure of verse. 


Queen Mab; or, Gems from Shakspeare. 
(Griffith and Farran.) This is a little book, for 
the waistcoat-pocket, whose contents are better 
expressed by the second title than by tho first. 
It consists of a collection of Shakspere quota- 
tions—somewhat after the birthday-book order 
—arranged under such headings as Faith, Love, 
Humility, &c. The editor but imperfectly con- 
ceals his name under the initials “*C. W.” The 
book is creditably printed and got up. 


The Shakespearian Myth: William Shake- 
speare and Circumstantial Evidence. By Apple- 
ton Morgan. (Cincinatti: Clarke.) A lawye1’s 
argument against Shakspere’s authorship of the 
plays which bear his name, not without clever- 
ness and ingenuity. Such heretics as Mr. 
Morgan we would not answer. Were they not 
in partibus infidelium, America and Australia, 
we would have them conveyed away, secretly 
tried by a tribunal of the orthodox, when, 
unless reconciied, they might look for the san 
benito and the faggots. Mr. Morgan cannot 
have revised his proofs, for his book is a treasury 
of oddities in the spelling of proper names, 


M. BIKELAs, who in 1876 published transla- 
tions of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Othello,” and 
‘King Lear” into modern Greek, has now 
followed these up by “ Macbeth” and “ Ham- 
let” (Athens), thus completing the task he set 
before him of presenting to his countrymen 
Shakspere’s five greatest dramas in their own 
language. ‘To translate Shakspere at all, a 
mastery of the two languages and of the author 
himself is required, together with taste, judg- 
ment, and vigour of expression; all these 
qualifications are combined in M. Bikélas, 
whose long residence in England has given 
him a thorough knowledge of our language, 
and whose cultivation and literary talent are 
abundantly shown in his story of Lukis Laras. 
In the present translations, as in the former 
ones, he has used the long “political” verse 
for the dialogue ; and the dialect is a refined 
form of the old Komaic, which has become the 
poetic language of the modern Greeks. The 
original has been expanded throughout, and 
we cannot say that Shakspere does not lose by 
expansion, but from the character of the langu- 
age this is almost unavoidable; at all events, 
without it the meaning could not fail to be 
obscure, while, as it is, the rendering is both 
clear and accurate. The diction is forcible, and 
the choice of words good; among these we 
may notice the compound Greek epithets as 
specially effective ; for instance, xAwudKxapdov for 
‘* pale - hearted,” aiuaroxvAicuevoy for “ blood- 
boltered,” and cidepopopenevos for “in complete 





steel.” The lyric passages, too, are gracefully ) 


rendered. ‘‘ Hamlet” and ‘‘Macbeth” are 
undoubtedly plays which presoxt great diffi- 
culties to the translator, though in somewhat 
different ways. In the former these arise from 
the subtlety of meaning and the possibility 
of varieties of interpretation; the latter is 
comparatively free from these perplexities, but 
yet the way in which the plot gains strength 
at every turn, and increases in intensity up to 
the final consummation, renders the danger 
greater of falling below the level in translation, 
or, rather, of not rising to a higher level as the 
play advances. An additional strain, also, is 
put on the translator in the case of Macbeth by 
the great number of familiar quotations which 
are to be found in it~greater, probably, than is 
the case with any other of Shakspere’s plays. It 
must have been after reading ‘‘ Macbeth,” we 
should think, that the American said that he was 
disappointed with Shakspere, because he found 
so little that was original in him; most of his 
best sayings ho had met with elsewhere. We 
are glad to learn, from the publishers’ advertise- 
ment prefixed to the translation of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
that there is a prospect of that drama being 
put on the stage at Athens in place of the very 
ordinary plays which have hitherto been 
popular there. Certainly, no version could be 
better fitted to introduce it than that of M. 
Bikélas; and, as we read some of the scenes 
in his translation, wo find it hard to think that 
they can fail to produce an immense impression 
on an imaginative people such as the Greeks. 


Ricardo III. por Guillermo Shakespeare. 
Version al Castellano de Guillermo Macpherson. 
(Madrid.) Seiior Macpherson’s excellent trans - 
lations of ‘*‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” and “ Romeo 
and Juliet” were noticed in the ACADEMY, 
No. 457, February 5, 1881. He has here 
tried his hand on one of the historical plays, 
and we think with even greater success than 
before. The subject admits of a closer transla- 
tion without hindering the flow and rhythm of 
Spanish verse; no omission of phrases which 
shock the delicacy of modern ears is necessary. 
The only drawback—and this is perhaps in- 
evitable—lies in the intractability of the harsh 
consonants of English proper names to the 
exigencies of the softer music of Spanish verse. 
Sora for Shore, Hastines, Elia, Ursiquio, Vogan, 
Tuxburia, seem strange to ears familiar with 
the native sounds ; but the English words would 
seem stranger still to Spanish ears, and would 
utterly mar the harmony of Spanish metre. It 
is impossible to read a play of Shakspere 
rendered into Castilian without involuntarily 
comparing some of the characters with similar 
ones in the great Spanish tragedians. In this 
play the vengeful predictions of Queen Margaret 
suggest the character of Tamar in ‘‘ Los Cabellos 
de Absalom” and the prophetic speeches of 
‘‘ La Sibila del Oriente.” There is an air of 
mystery, heightening the supernatural, in 
Calderon, which is wanting in Shakspere. 
Queen Margaret’s predictions are too crude, 
and approach too nearly to scoldings, and we 
almost forget in them the lady and the Queen ; 
but in Calderon the tone of mysticism clothes 
the characters of Princess and of Queen with 
almost superhuman dignity. This is one of the 
few instances in which we deem the Spaniard 
clearly superior to the English dramatist. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Griggs’ fac- 
similes of the Shakspere Quartos are so far 
advanced that twenty-five are already in the 
‘‘ negative” state (photographically speaking). 
The price is very low; and there must be a 
goodly number of scholars, both in England 
aud America, who will eagerly embrace the 
opportunity of subscribing for the set. The 
enterprise is so praiseworthy, and its results 
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are so valuable, that all Shakspere-students 
ought to give it their hearty support. Each 
play has a critical Preface by a competent 
editor ; but the texts themselves are reproduced 
with such absolute fidelity as to render any 
reference to the originals unnecessary. We 
observe that Mr. Griggs has taken care to avail 
himself of an energetic commercial aide by 
making Mr. Quaritch his agent. 


LorpD SPENCER has been kind enough, at 
Mr. Furnivall’s request, to send his unique 
copy of Caxton’s Englished Foure Sons of 
Aymon to the British one. in order that 
Miss Marx may copy it, and Mr. Sidney L. Lee, 
of Balliol, edit it, for the series of ‘‘ English 
Charlemagne Romances” that the LEarly- 
English Text Society is issuing, of which Mr. 
Herrtage has edited several volumes, and Mr. 
Lee is now editing the Huon of Bordeux by 
Lord Berners. For this last book the society 
hopes to engrave the only authentic portrait, by 
Holbein, of the fine old translator of Froissart’s 
Cronicles and so many other worthful books 
** into our maternall Englyfshe Tonge.” Thisis 
at Keythorpe, in Leicestershire ; and, if a good 
photograph of it can be secured, it will be 
engraved by Dawson’s typo-etching process for 
the Early-Knglish Text Society’s volume. 


Mr. WHITLEY Strokes will probably add to 
the Old-Irish text he is editing for the Oxford 
Press Anecdota Oxoniensia a fifteenth-century 
English Life of Adam, differing from the Vernon 
MS. Life that Dr. C. Horstmann printed; and 
also a Latin Vita Ade prothoplausti—* Life of 
Adam the Protoplasm,” as it has been irrever- 
ently Englished—from a MS. at Queen’s, whose 
text is somewhat better than that published at 
Munich by Meyer in 1878. (With regard to 
‘* prothoplausti,” the scribe is answerable for 
this variation on the protoplaustos of the Sep- 
tuagint and Clemens Alexandrinus: see Liddell 
and Scott.) 


Dr. J. J. JUSSERAND will be in London for 
ten days, about September 20-30, to carry on his 
Chaucer and other researches. 


Mr. Hatt Carne is to deliver a course of six 
lectures on Shakspere at the Liverpool Free 
Library in November, under the auspices of the 
Library Committee of that city. 


WE hear that the Dublin University Press 
will shortly publish the first volume of a Life 
of Sir W. Rowan Hamilton, by the Rey. A. P. 
Graves. Hamilton is best known as the 
inventor of quaternions, but in many respscts 
he was a remarkable man. The forthcoming 
volume will give some interesting details of 
his childhood, which was no less precocious 
than that of J. 8, Mill, but at the same time 
strong and joyous. 


THE second yolume of Mr. C. A. Fyfie’s 
History of Modern Europe is nearly ready for 
publication. It covers the period from 1814 to 
1848. 


In addition to the books we have already 
announced, Messrs. Sampson Low will shortly 
publish Conversations and Journals in Egypt and 
Malta, by the late Nassau Senior; and 7'he War 
between Peru and Chili, by Mr. Clements R, 
Markham. 


WE understand that Canon Farrar’s new 
work, The Early Days of Christianity, will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
and Co. next week. It will be in two volumes, 
uniform with The Life of Christ and The Life 
and Work of St. Paul, by the same author, 

_ Dr. GzorGE MacDonatp will shortly pub- 
lish, with Messrs. Sampson Low, a volume of 
essays, chiefly on literary subjects, to which he 
has given the not very pleasing title of Urts. 

WE hear that an English translation may be 
expected shortly of the Salon de Madame Necker, 





| Hume Williams, barrister, and Mr. J. B. Somers | 


by the Vicomte d’Haussonville, to which we 
recently referred as based upon a good deal of 
unpublished material preserved at Uoppet. 


Mr. St. Jonn-BRENON, author of The Tribune 
Reflects, will shortly publish a novel bearing the 
ominous title His Royal Highness. Itis politico- 
social, and treats of some phases of life in 
English and foreign Courts. 


A NEw novel by Mrs. Parr, the author of 
Adam and Eve, entitled Robin, will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Bentley. 


Messrs. HoppER AND SrovucuTon’s forth- 
coming works include the following :—Gesta 
Christi: a History of Human Progress under 
Christianity, by C. Loring Brace; A Study of 
Urigins ; or, the Problems of Knowledge, Bein, 
and Duty, by E.de Pressensé ; Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria: a Visit to Sacred Lands, by Felix 
Bonet, translated by the Hon. and Rey. Canon 
W. H. Lyttelton ; Parabolic Teaching of Christ, 
by the Rey. Prof. A. B. Bruce; William Penn, 
the Founder of Pennsylvania: a New Biography, 
by John Stoughton ; Oliver Cromwell and his 
Contemporaries, by Paxton Hood; Wesley’s 
Designated Successor: a Life of Fletcher of 
Madeley, by the Rey. Luke Tyerman; The 
Author of ‘‘ Stepping Heavenward”: a Bio- 
graphy, by her Husband, the Rey. Dr. Prentiss ; 
James Burn, the Beggar Boy : an Autobiography ; 
Faithful to the End: a Biography ot Emile 
Cook, with a Preface by the Rev. H. Webb- 
Peploe; Andrew Fuller, by his Son, a new 
volume of “Men Worth Remembering; ” The 
Book of Koheleth, Considered in Relation to 
Modern Criticism, by the Rev. C. H. H. Wright; 
The City of God, and other Sermons, by the 
Rey. Principal Fairbairn; The Epistle to the 
Ephesians : its Doctrine and Ethics, by the Rey. 
Rk. W. Dale; Whe Epistles to the Corinthians: a 
Commentary, by J. Agar Beet; The Foundations 
of Morality, by the Rey. Prot. Stanley Leathes ; 
The Falls of Niagara, and other Famous Cataracts, 
with numerous illustrations; A History of the 
Jews in Rome, by E. H. Hudson; A Short 
History of the People called Methodists, by the 
Rey. W. H. Daniels ; Outlines of Sermons on the 
Old Testament, a new volume of ** The Clerical 
Library ;” The Great Memorial Name, by P. W. 
Grant; In Christ, by the Rev. A. J. Gordon ; 
Student’s Handbook of Psychology, by B. F. 
Cocker; and Evidences of Religion, by OC. 
McArthur. 


THE same publishers also announce the fol- 
lowing works for the young:—James Braith- 
waite, the Supercargo, by the late W. H. G. 
Kingston ; The Cruise of the Snowbird: a Story 
of Arctic Adventure, by Dr. Gordon Stables ; 
Friar Hildebrand’s Cross, by M. A. Paull; 
Daisy Snowflake’s Secret, by Mrs. G.S. Reaney ; 
José and Benjamin : a Story of Jerusalem in the 
Time of the Herods, by Prof. I’. Delitzsch ; The 
Westons of Riverdale: a Temperance Story, by 
E. 0. A. Allen ; Launching Away; or, Roger 
Larksway’s Strange Mission, by the Author of 
The Pioneer of the Family; two American 
stories—viz., Yensie Walton and Nettie and Kate ; 
and a cheap popular edition of From Log Cabin 
to White House: the Story of President 
Garfield’s Life. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S announce- 
ments of children’s books include St. Aubyn’s 
Laddie, by Miss E. ©. Phillips; Dolly Dear ! 
by Mrs. Gellie (“M. E. B.”); Zhe Golden Curl, 
and other Fairy Tales, by A. E. A; The Adven- 
tures of the Fig Family; and also a new and 
cheaper edition of Fairy Gifts, illustrated by 
Kate Greenaway. 

UNDER the title of The English Municipal 
Code, Messrs. Waterlow and Sons will publish 
shortly an annotated text of the Municipal 
Corporations (Consolidation) Act, passed in the 
recent session. The editors are Mr. J. W 


& | records of 





Vine, author of English Municipal Institutions— 
their Growth and Development, which we recollect 
to be a valuable book. 


THE successful celebration of the Preston 
Guild Merchant, held during last week, 
has induced several local authors to write 
on the subject. The most important work is 
from the pen of Mr. Wm. Alexander Abram, 
historian of Blackburn, and editor of an inter- 
esting feature in the Preston Guardian entitled 
‘*Sketches of Local History.” It is entitled 
Memorials of Preston Guilds, and presents a 
carefully prepared account of the manner in 
which the ceremony has been performed from 
the earliest to the present time. The facts are 
drawn from guild rolls, order books, and other 
e Preston Corporation, and from 
private MSS., scarce printed tracts, &c. Mr. 
Abram also gives full English abstracts of all 
the Royal Charters granted to Preston, and 
personal and genealogical notes respecting many 
of the guild mayors and their families. A 
bibliography of the guilds is included, which 
must prove useful to writers on this subject. 
The work is reprinted from the well-conducted 
columns of the Preston Guardian, and is in 
every respect a valuable addition to historical 
literature. 


Mr. SAMUEL MarGERIson, of Calverley, near 
Leeds, will shortly issue to subscribers the 
second yolume of his Registers of Calverley 
Parish Church, of which the first volume 
appeared two years ago. 


Mr. Wit114M SMITH, the indefatigable editor 
of Old Yorkshire, of which the third volume 
has just reached us, already announces that he 
intends to issue another volume next year. 


Mr. ALEX. G. Murpoca, author of several 
successful stories dealing with the history, 
manners, customs, and social life of North 
Britain, will commence at an early date a new 
Scotch novel in the Glasgow Weekly Mail. Dr. 
George MacDonald will also write a new story 
for the same paper. 


An address on ‘‘The Need of a Public 
Library for Hull,” delivered in the Royal 
Institution, Hull, by Dr. A. K. Rollit, has just 
been issued in a booklet. 


Mr. GossE may like to know that the 
American edition of his Gray in the ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters” series has the following 
delicious misprint :— 

‘* Her lion-foot, her awe-commanding face.” 
By-the-way, it is noticeable that these reprints, 
which are issued by Messrs. Harper and Bros., 
of New York, sell for sixpence more than the 
English originals. 

THE Home Journal of New York, which, 
since Sepember 1879 has taken the lead among 
American newspapers in introducing a reformed 
spelling, has issued a special supplement, on a 
very large sheet, giving the opinions of a great 
number of academical authorities in favour of 
the change. It appears that nearly 200 journals 
and periodicals in America have now adopted 
more or less modification of the established 
spelling. 

We regret to learn that the publication of 
the Revista de Ciencias Histéricas has been 
discontinued. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Switzerland : 
**May I be allowed to point out that the descrip- 
tion of Ludwig Pfyffer und seine Zeit, by Herr 
Segesser (on p. 134 ot the ACADEMY, August 19,, as 
a ‘new book on tne Massacre of St. Bartholomew’ 
is inaccurate? It is the second volume of the Life 
of Pfy ffer, the famous chief of the Swiss mercenaries 
in the pay of France, and later the leader of the 
Roman reaction at Luzern. It does, indeed, con- 
tain a most interesting chapter on the Massacre 
written from the standpoint of a moderate 
Romanist ; but this ip merely an episode, Herr 
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on Segesser is the well-known historian of Luzern 
nd Swiss politician; and the concluding volume 
¢é his Life of Pfyffer is eagerly awaited by many 
persons.’ 








NEW EDITIONS. 


Nessrs. MAcMILLAN have opportunely issued 
a fourth edition, revised and enlarged, of 7'he 
Seldier’s Pocket-Book for Field Service, by Sir 
Garnet J. Wolseley. We observe that the 

ges about newspaper correspondents at 
the seat of war remain unaltered. A close 
study of this book will probably throw much 
light upon the events now passing in Egypt. 
Sir Garnet adheres to his opinion that the 
effect of artillery fire is rather moral than 
physical. This opinion, though recently doubted, 
was entirely confirmed by our experience in 
Afghanistan. 

WE have received from the Clarendon Press 
new editions of Prof. Holland’s Elements of 
Jurisprudence and of Sir William R. Anson’s 
Principles of the English Law of Contract. 
Though the latter of these is as popular in 
treatment as the former is scientific, we venture 
to think that the two are the most important 
contributions to the study of jurisprudence 
that have recently appeared in this country. 
It is gratifying to observe that a new edition 
of each of them has been called for within little 
more than two years. There are, we believe, 
two professorships in law now vacant at Oxford. 
We trust that their occupants, whoever they 
may be, will hand on the torch. It is from the 
universities, rather than from the inns of 
court, that the advancement of jurisprudence 
in England must be looked for. 


Messrs. KeGaAn Paut, TRENCH AND Co. have 
added to the number of sixpenny reprints by 
issuing Mr. Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty in this popular form. The work was 
only written in 1879, and it has now passed 
through twenty-one editions in America and 
four in this country. 

THE next volumes in the series of ‘‘ Low’s 
Standard Novels” will be Mr. BR. D. Black- 
more’s Christowell and Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
A Laodicean. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


M. Micnet, the veteran historian, who is now 
in his eighty-seventh year, has intimated his 
intention of resigning the office of permanent 
secretary to the Académie des Sciences morales 
et politiques. It is thought that M. Jules 
Simon will probably be chosen as his suc- 
cessor, 


Ata time when complaints are being heard 

of the delay in printing the British Museum 
Catalogue, it is curious to find a French scholar 
complaining that he can never find what he 
wants in the Bibliothéque nationale, nor in any 
of the other Paris libraries; but that he always 
finds it best to cross the Channel and betake 
himself to the British Museum, where he can 
do in a week what would take a month at 
Paris. 
“La bibliothéque anglaise est elle plus riche que 
la notre, les employés plus complaisants oa le 
public moins nombreux? Nallement, nullement, 
Kt tout cela, voyez-vous, n’est qu’une question de 
catalogue. Celui du British Museum est mer- 
veilleux.” 

Tue total amount assigned to the Bibliothéque 
nationale in the budget for the current year is 
1,174,000 frs. (£47,000), of which 230,000 frs. 
is for binding and 500,000 frs. for cataloguing. 
In addition, no less than 6,650,000 frs. (£266,000) 
has already been voted as compensation for the 
land and buildings required to effect the isolation 
of the library. 





for ‘‘ wife” (Weid). 


THE following are some of the other grants 
included in the budget of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction :—LKcoles des hautes-études, 
300,000 frs.; Institut nationale de France, 
720,000 frs. ; Collége de France, 484,000 frs. ; 
Enseignement des langues orientales vivantes, 
156,000 frs.; Ecole des chartes, 71,000 frs. ; 
Ecoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 148,000 
frs.; encouragements et secours aux savants et 
gens de lettres, 200,000 frs. ; voyages et missions 
scientifiques, 222,000 frs. 


A MARBLE slab has been placed in the house 
in Paris, at the corner of the rue des Jardins- 
Saint-Paul, in which Rabelais is reported to 
have died. 


Le Livre gives expression to a complaint that 
the business of the Imprimerie nationale, which 
is increasing year by year, unduly competes 
with private printers. It is suggested that the 
public institution should limit itself to fostering 
progress in printing as a fine art, and to 
issuing only such documents as have per- 
manent value. The rest might be managed by 
contract. 


THE second volume of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
important work—Z’Empire des 'sars et des 
Russes—has just been published by Hachette. 
It is concerned with the Political Institutions, 
with a special chapter on Nibilism. A third 
volume will be devoted to Religion. 


A NEW word has been added to the French 
language. This is “interviewer,” used as a 
verb, not as a noun, which has been called into 
existence by the press in connexion with M. de 
Lesseps. 


AccorpDING to Le Livre, the first journal pub- 
lished in Europe dates from the Neapolitan 
expedition of Charles VIII. in 1494, when the 
Journal & un sou, Bulletin de la grande Armée 
@ Italie, was hawked about the streets of Paris. 
It ceased to appear in 1495, and the proof-sheets 
are said to be still preserved in the town library 
at Nantes. 








LOCAL BALLAD LITERATURE. 


H. FremutsH has published, under the title 
of Aachens Dichter und Prosaisten (Aachen: 
Sterken), the first portion of a local anthology, 
with biographies and portraits. The extracts 
are confined to works written by natives of 
the old imperial city. Many dialectic pieces are 
included. M. Schollen’s Volksthiimliches aus 
Aachen (Aachen: Jacobi)'is still more inter- 
esting. It is a rich collection of children’s 
thymes, folk-songs, weather rules, proverbs, 
verses for round games, and other matter, 
exclusively in the local ‘‘ Mundart”’ of Aachen. 
The editor intended originally to print only the 
dialectic ‘‘ Kinderlieder,” which he gathered at 
first hand from children in the streets. He 
requests all who have the fortune to hear any 
hitherto unknown song or rhyme used by 
children in their play to procure a copy of it, 
so as to save it from being lost. Herr Schollen 
came upon so many proverbs and curious forms 
of speech that he determined to include them 
in his interesting collection. Some of the pro- 
verbs are new to us, as, for example, the some- 
what questionable assertion— 
‘* Beisster en Fleg gefange 
Als mésslg gegange.” 
Others are the common property of Christen- 
dom, as 
** Baut me Srgens en Kerch 
Selzt der Diivel e Kapellche derbei ;” 
** Et es net alle Dag Kermess ;” 
**Luhs met de Zong 
Es jedder domme Jong.” 
We find ‘‘oht” for ‘‘ old” (alt), and ‘‘ Wiey ” 
“ Where the Deyil cannot 





go, there he sends his ambassador [en oht Wiev], 
an old woman.” 


Huser, of Frauenfeld, will shortly publish, 
as the fourth volume of the ‘‘ Bibliothek aelterer 
Schriftwerke der deutschen Schweiz,” a collec- 
tion of Swiss ballads, entitled Schweizerische 
Volkslieder, some of which have never before 
appeared in print. The editor is Herr L. 
Tobler, who will give an introduction upon the 
history of popular poetry in Switzerland, and a 
bibliography. Another forthcoming volume 
in the same series will be an edition of the 
Swiss Minnesingers by Herr Bartsch. 


UNDER the title of Schwizerdiitsch, there has 
appeared at Ziirich (Orell and Fiissli) the first 
part of a collection of poems in Swiss dialect. 
This part is devoted to the canton of Ziirich. 








THREE SONNETS OF CAMOENS. 


As the first and the second stanzas of ‘The 
Lusiads”’ are, perhaps, the most difficult to 
translate in the whole poem, so it is with the 
Sonnets. I have already printed No. 1., and 
now I offer you No. 
Il, 
Bu cantarei de amor tao docemente, etc. 
(A Proémium to the love-songs : Petrarch, No. 101,) 
My song of Love I will so sweetly sing, 
In such fair concord of concerted phrase, 
That twice a thousand chances Love displays 
Shall breasts unmovéd with emotion wring. 
T'll so do Love new Life to all shall bring, 
Limning nice secrets in a thousand ways, 
Soft angers, sighs that yearn for bygone days, 
Foolhardy daring, Absence and her esting. 
Yet, Ladye, of that honest open scorn 
Shown by your aspect, rigorously bland, 
I must content me saying minim part: 
To sing the graces which your gest adorn, 
Your lofty composition marvel-plan’d, 
Here lack me Genius, Lere, and Poet-art. 
The next is a specimen of one of his ‘‘ Echo- 
Sonnets ” :— 
LXX,. 
Na metade do Ceo subido ardia, etc. 
(The first mention of ‘‘ Natercia.”’) 
Flamed on the midway firmamental hill 
The Shepherd genial-clear, what time gan stray 
The Goats from greeny meads, and sought the way 
To grateful freshness of a cooly rill. 
Under the treéa leaves and shadows chill 
The Birds took shelter from the burning ray ; 
Their modulate psalmody they fain must stay 
And air heard nothing save hoarse chirp of gryll. 


When Shepherd Liso, lone on grass-grown lea, 


Sought where his cruel Nymph, Natercia, wone’d, 
Wailing with thousand weary sighs his lot ; 


‘* Why flee the lover who fares lost for thee 
To one who loves thee not?” (This wise he 
moan’d) ; 
And Kcho answered (moaning) loves thee not. 


And, lastly, here is one of his Amoebwans on 
the death of Princess Dona Maria :— 


LXXXIII. 
Que levas, cruel morte? Hum claro dia, ete. 


What takest thou, cruel Death? A day all-splendid, 
At what hour diddest take it? At dawn of day. 
Dost thou intend thy prize? Intend it? Nay! 

Who willed thou take it? HE that it intended. 


Who ’joys her body? Clay-cold Earth that pen’d it. 
How quenched washer light? Night o’er it lay. 
What saith our Lusia? She must say her say. 

What say? Great Mary my deserts transcended, 

Slewst him that saw her? He lay dead before, 
What now saith Love? He durst no word let fall, 

And who dosh silence him? My will be done. 

What to the Court remained? Love-longings sore, 

What there remains to see? No thing at all, 
What glory failtd it? This lovely Une, 


Ricuarp F, Burton, 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


WE have on our table the following German 
books, &c.:—Johannes Turmair’s genannt Aven- 
tinus Siimmtliche Werke: Bayerische Chronik, 
Buch I. (Miinchen: Kaiser); Die Verfassung 
des Friinkischen Reichs von Georg Waitz: 
Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, iritte Auflage 
(Kiel: Homann; London: Williams and Nor- 
gate); Sartor Resartus von Thomas Carlyle: 
Uebersetzt und zum ersten Male mit Ammer- 
kungen und einer ausfiirhlichen Biographie 
Carlyle’s versehen von Thomas A. Fischer 
(Leipzig: Wigand); Der Pessimisismus und die 
Sittenlehre, von Hugo Sommer (Haarlem: Bohn; 
London: Nutt); Der deutsche Gewissens- 
kampf gegen den Vatikanismus, von Konstantin 
Schlottmann: Hrasmus Redivivus, Kap II, ins 
Deutsche uebersetzt, von A. J. J. Jacobi 
(Halle-a-S,: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses); 
Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts in Neudrucken herausgegeben von 
Bernhard Seuffert: Hermann, yon C. M. Wie- 
land (Heilbronn: Henninger); J. M. R. Lenz 
Der Waldbruder: ein Pendant zu Werther’s 
Leiden. Neu zum Abdruck gebracht und einge- 
leitet, von Dr. Max von Waldberg (Berlin: 
Kiihl) ; Die Philosophie als Descriptive Wissen- 
schaft; eine Studie; and Zur Religionsphilosophie: 
eine methodologische Betrachtung, von Dr. Alex. 
Wernicke (Braunschweig: Goeritz); Hartley 
und Priestley die Begriinder des Associationismus 
in England ; Inaugural-Dissertation von Bruno 
Schoenlank (Halle-a-S.: Hendel); &e., &e. 








OBITUARY. 
MR. HENRY KENDALL. 


THERE are doubtless some few persons in Eng- 
land, old Australians and others, who are 
acquainted with the writings of Mr. Henry 
Kendall, the Australian poet. These will hear 
with regret of his death at the early age of 
thirty-nine. Mr. Kendall occupies the first 
place among the comparatively small band of 
those who have wooed the muse in the Antipodes. 
He possessed distinct poetic genius, and a con- 
spicuous power of describing the scenery of his 
native land. The poets of a new country have 
generally been content to follow Huropean 
models both in themes and treatment, and it is 
greatly to Mr. Kendall’s credit that his poetry 
is in its colouring strictly and almost entirely 
local. His earlier verse was marked by very 
considerable mannerism, but of this he shook 
himself free in his later writings. He sought 
for subjects in the wild legends of the aboriginal 
natives, or in the heroic deeds of Australian 
explorers—themes which he often treated with 
an unusual amount of vigour and originality. 
The “ Fate of the Explorers” is a poem full of 
fine descriptive touches, as well as genuine 
pathos ; while such ballads as ‘‘ Ghost Glen” 
exhibit a weird power of realistic description 
not often sumpennell by writers of modern ballads. 
Only those who are acquainted with the charac- 
teristics of Australian scenery—much of which 
is exceedingly striking and picturesque—can 
fully appreciate the fidelity and vividness of 
Mr. Kendall’s descriptive poems; but there is 
much of his poetry that may be enjoyed by any 
reader. Though Mr. Kendall had not reached 
his fortieth year, it seemed probable that he 
had done his best work. His poetry is unequal 
in merit, but it is nevertheless such as a country 
so young in literature of any sort as Australia 
may justly be proud «cf. Mr. Kendall's many 
friends and admirers in New South Wales, of 
which colony he was a native, will deeply regret 
his early death. RoBERT RICHARDSON, 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Cornhill for this month G. A. writes 
on “The Philosophy of a Visiting Card;” 
taking the name of Mr. Edgar Baxter Chadwick 
for a text, he spreads a little thinner the in- 
structive information which he has already given 
on the subject of names. J. A. 8S, discourses, 
after his wont, on ‘‘The Palace of Urbino,” 
though he has hardly made as much as was to 
be expected from so rich a subject. An article 
on the ‘‘ Literary Restoration, 1790-1830,” says, 
rather dully, that the restoration of imagina- 
tion to literature is the key to the literary 
revival of the present century. A paper on 
‘Great Men’s Relatives” is pleasant reading. 
The most original paper is one on *‘ Moslem 
Pirates in the Mediterranean,” which recalls a 
phaso of history generally disregarded. 


Macmillan’s contains a continuation of ‘‘ The 
Little Pilgrim,” a curious picture of life after 
death, delicately worked in many places, though 
the merits of the entire production would admit 
of much controversy. A paper by Principal 
Shairp on ‘‘ The Hades of Virgil” emphasises 
the seriousness and religious character of Virgil, 
which is receiving ample recognition at present. 
The article by Mr. I’. Pollock on “‘ The History 
of the English Land Laws’”’ is excellent for the 
clear and accurate way in which many knotty 
questions are stated for the edification of the 
layman. 


THE most important paper in the Antiquary 
is the continuation of ‘‘ The Domesday of Col- 
chester,” by Mr. J. H. Round. This is a care- 
ful study of Domesday in its relations to one of 
our most interesting towns which is well 
worthy of careful study. We hope Mr. Round 
will reprint these papers in a volume. ‘‘ The 
Scandinavian Thing in Dublin” adds another 
link to the chain of evidence which is being 
forged by historical students to prove that the 
earlier Norse invasions of Ireland were not, 
as we are sometimes told, mere piratical ex- 
peditions in search of plunder. They were 
attempts at colonisation, several of which were 
successful. Mr. Brinsley Nicholson contributes 
a paper on ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour,” and 
Dr. Hayman another on ‘‘ Agricola’s March 
from the Clyde to the Dee.” This latter gives 
evidence of much learning, but the conclusions 
arrived at are highly speculative. Mr. Edward 
Peacock has a short article on ‘‘ Michaelmas.” 
The reports of the meetings of learned societies 
are executed with the thoroughness which is a 
characteristic of the Antiquary under its present 
management. 


THE Revista Contemporanea of August 30 
continues Narciso Pagés’ ‘‘ Study of Municipal 
Government in Spain under the Romans,” the 
materials for which are taken chiefly from the 
Digests and Codes of the Empire. Becerro de 
Bengoa begins some “ Studies in the Iberian or 
Euskara,” dealing exclusively with the province 
of Alava. A few topographical remarks give 
a certain value to the paper; but the treatment 
is otherwise wholly unscientific. The writer 
commits himself to the strange assertion that 
Bascos “se formé de Baso-co (Baso, bosque, y 
co del) es decir, del bosque 6 de las selvas.” 
It is historically certain that Basque, Bascos, 
and Gascon are all three forms of Vascones, 
the development of the first being, perhaps, 
influenced by the term Vaccaei. The name 
Aramayona we believe to be long anterior to 
the introduction of Maize (maitz), from which 
Seiior Bengoa would derive it. ‘The statement 
that burial-places are found in all localities 
terminated in Mendi is not true for the rest of 
the Basque country, even if it be of Alava. 

In the Deutsche Rundschauw Dr. Haeckel 


continues his letters from India, and gives an 
account of his sojourn in Ceylon. Prof. Leo 


calls attention to the last Roman poet, Venantius 


|the presidency of Mr. 





Fortunatus, whom he wishes to bring back tc 
literature from the domain of history. Hert 
Louis Ehlert gives a summary of Wagner’ 
‘* Parsifal,” in which he remarks that “ Wagner 
is the least naive of all great artists; his work: 
become more and more wonders of dialectic.” 


WE have received the first number of Timehri, 
the journal of the Royal Agricultural ani 
Commercial Society of British Guiana. The 
editor, Mr. F. im Thurn, discourses 
pleasantly for the general reader on ‘‘ Tame 
Animals among the Red Men of America” in 
a style which recals the late Frank Buckland. 
Other articles of interest are those on “ India- 
rubber and Guttapercha” by Mr. G. S. Jen- 
man; on ‘‘ Cacao Cultivation,” by Mr. A. H. 
Hensen ; and on ‘‘ Encouragement of the Lesser 
Industries,’ by Mr. J. S. Blake. These and 
other contributions, written by men who have 
a practical knowledge, as well as a keen interest, 
in their subjects, have a freshness of tone which 
is not usually found even in the best compila- 
tions. To all seeking trustworthy information 
on the colony this publication will be welcome. 
The paper and print are excellent; and the 
articles promised for the next half-yearly 
volume, to judge by their titles, will be of even 
more interest than those in the present. Among 
them will be an illustrated paper on ‘‘ West 
Indian Stone Implements,” by the editor. 








THE CAMBRIDGE MEETING OF THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Fifth Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association was held at Cambridge on Tuesday, 
September 5, and three following days, under 
Henry Bradshaw, 
librarian to the university, who occupied the 
chair from the beginning to the end. Among 
the members of the university who attended 
the meeting were the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Swainson (Master of Christ’s College), Prof. 
Humphry, Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, Dr. J. b. 
Pearson (of Emmanuel), the Rey. 8. 8S. Lewis 
(of Corpus Christi), Prof. Colvin, &., &c. All 
the leading members of the association were 
present, and the total attendance was over 100 
members, beside associates and visitors. 

The President welcomed the members of the 
association to Cambridge in a very suggestive 
and interesting address. He proposed defini- 
tions of the terms ‘* library,” “librarian,” and 
‘* library association,” and indicated the utility 
of an association of librarians. He proceeded 
to trace the successive stages of the history of 
a library from the time when it exists in the 
simplest form of a circulating library to the 
higher stages when the antiquarian element 
appears, and when, finally, tne books, apart 
from their purely literary value, become the 
objects of more or less scientific investigation. 
He concluded by briefly describing the twenty- 
nine libraries of Cambridge and directing the 
attention of the visitors to thoss points which 
deserved their consideration. ‘The association 
passed a resolution expressing their regret at the 
loss which they had sustained by the death of 
Dr. W. Stanley Jevons, on the motion of the 
Treasurer (Mr. R. Harrison) and Chancellor 
Christie. After some formal business, Prof. 
Mayor read a paper on ‘‘ Cambridge Libraries 
in 1710.” The paper consisted of an account of 
the visit to Cambridge of Zacharias Conrad von 
Uffenbach, as published in h's Reisen (Ulm, 
1753-54), which abounds in interesting informa- 
tion about the condition of the Cambridge 
libraries and the scholars of the university. He 
also visited the libraries of London and Oxford. 
Prof. Mayor concluded by a practical sugges- 
tion for an interchange between librarians of 
local books. At the afternoon sitting Mr. Garnett 
read an excellent paper on “The Printing of 
the British Museum Catalogue,” in which he 
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traced the history of the Museum Catalogue 
snce 1834. The Museum had been forced to 
yrint its titles by the patent impossibility of 
fnding space in the Reading Room for a MS. 
catalogue. It was calculated that by printing 
tae titles the present space would suffice for a 
catalogue of 18,000,000 volumes. The terms 
of subscription for the printed titles are very 
low, and it is hoped to print special articles 
of importance separately. At the present rate 
the entire Catalogue would be in print in 
forty years; but Mr. Garnett hoped that 
such an acceleration of the rate of pro- 
gress might be secured as would enable the 
twentieth century to start with a practically 
complete register of the most valuable literature 
of previous centuries. The reading of the paper 
was followed by along discussion. After Mr. 
Magnuiisson’s paper on ‘‘ The Spread of Books 
in Early Times,” which was treated with special 
reference to Iceland, the members adjourned to 
Trinity College Library, when Mr. Sinker’s 
account of the library was read in his absence 
by Mr. W. White. In the evening the president 
received the association at King’s College. 

On Wednesday morning Mr. Cornelius Wal- 
ford read a paper entitled ‘‘Some Account of 
Early Book-tairs,” in which he discussed the 
sale of books at Stourbridge, Bristol, and other 
fairs, and also the early German book-fairs. 
Dr. Seligmann, Mr. H. Stevens, Dr. Hessels, 
Chancellor Christie, and others took part 
in the discussion which followed. Mr. R. R. 
Bowker, of New York, late editor of the 
Library Journal, read _ a very stimulating 
paper on ‘‘ The Work of the Nineteenth-Century 
Librarian for the Librarian of the Twentieth.” 
Mr. Peter Cowell, of Liverpool, read a paper 
on * Electric Lighting in Public Libraries,” in 
which he gave the results of the experiments at 
the Liverpool Public Library. A long and 
animated discussion followed. At the afternoon 


sitting, Mr. James Yates, of Leeds, in a paper on 
“Public Historiography and Printing”’—the 
somewhat ponderous title being adopted from 
Mr. Edwards’ well-known chapter on the subject 
—urged strongly the claim of the larger rate-sup- 
ported libraries to share in the distribution of the 
historical works and public documents printed 


at the nationalexpense. In the long discussion 
which followed, Mr. Bullen, Mr. Wheelhouse, 
Q.C., Mr. Tonks, Dr. Pearson, and others took 
part. Mr. Thomas moved, and Mr. Yates 
seconded, a resolution reterring the whole 
subject to the council, with instructions to take 
action. Visits were paid to various institutions, 
and in the evening a soirée was given by the 
committee of the Free Library at the Guildhall. 

On Thursday morning a report was received 
from the cominittee on the training of library 
assistants, in which they unanimously recom- 
mended the adoption of the report of the com- 
mittee of last year, advising that a scheme of 
examinations should be instituted. Mr. H. R. 
Tedder read a paper on “ Librarianship as a 
Profession.” He pointed out that, as the 
need of the proper organisation of libraries 
is more and more recognised, and as the 
standard of a librarian’s duties is raised, the 
necessity of a thorough professional education 
will probably leal to an authorised system 
of training and examination. A discussion 
followed, uud the report of the committee was 
adopted. Mr. Henry Stevens then delivered an 
entertaining discourse on the question of * Who 
Spoils our New English Books ?” in which he 
distributed censure very freely upon everybody 
concerned in the mechanical production of a 
book, from the author to the consumer. An 
amusing discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Wyman, Blades, and Edmond defended the 
printer and binder, and maintained that good 
work can be had if the consumer is prepared 
to pay for it. It was generally admitted, 
howeyer, that books are not, what they might 





easily be made, really artistic products. Mr. 
Barrett read a paper on “The Manner of 
Binding adopted by the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow,” and a discussion on binding followed. 
Mr. Hrnest C. Thomas gave an abstract of his 
paper on ‘‘ Some Recent Schemes of Classifica- 
tion,” and a discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Bullen, Nicholson, Dr. Pearson, Chan- 
cellor Christie, and Messrs. Garnett and Tedder 
took part. Mr. Barrett proposed, and Mr. Thomas 
seconded, a motion “That the council be requested 
to draw up for the consideration of the annual 
meeting of 1883 a scheme for the classification of 
books in a library.” The resolution was carried. 
In the evening the members of the association 
entertained Mr. Bradshaw and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor at dinner. 

On Friday morning, in consequence of the 
claims of private business upon the time of the 
meeting, it was necessary to take as read the 
remaining papers on the programme. It was 
also agreed to postpone to next year the 
consideration of the Report on Size Notation. 
Upon Mr. Nicholson’s motion in fayour of the 
Sunday opening of libraries, &¢., which was 
seconded by Mr. Sutton, of Manchester, Chan- 
cellor Christie moved the previous question, 
and this was carried by a large majority. Mr. 
G. L. Campbell moved, and Mr. Axon seconded, 
a resolution that ‘The Library Association of 
the United Kingdom hereby respectfully urges 
upon her Majesty’s Government and the mem- 
bers of the Legislature the importance of 
consolidating and amending the law relating to 
free public libraries,” which was unanimously 
agreed to. On the invitation of Mr. Cowell, the 
association agreed to meet next year at Liverpool, 
and elected Sir James Picton president. After a 
vote of thanks to those members of the university 
and municipality who had contributed to the suc- 
cess of the meeting, a very hearty vote of thanks 
was tendered to the president, who was most 
enthusiastically cheered. The members then 
adjourned to the University Library, when Mr. 
Bradshaw explained many points of practical 
interest. 

This concluded the proceedings of what 
may be fairly said to have been the most 
successful of all the annual meetings of the 
association. Nothing could exceed the kindly 
and graceful hospitality offered by the town and 
the university ; while Mr. Bradshaw approved 
himself as the very ideal of a genial and hard- 
working chairman. 








TOMBS OF BRITISH OFFICERS AT 
ALEXANDELIA. 
Alexandria : Sept. 4, 1882. 
I HAVE this morning visited the Greek convent 
of Saint Saba, in the eastern part of this city, 
not far from the Ramleh railway station, and 
have there seen the well-preserved memorial 
tablets of four British officers who fell in or near 
Alexandria at the beginning of the century. 

As these monuments, which have tortunately 
escaped the general destruction of the European 
quarters of tais city, will be especially interest- 
ing at the present moment, now that another 
British army is in Egypt, 1 have copied them 
for the information ot your readers. 

I 


Tablet in black marble, laid horizontally in a 
niche in the outer side of the wall of the church. 


H. 8. E, 
Arthurus Brice, anno actatis suae XXXII, peditum 
Britannicorum subpraefectus, legionis de Cold- 
stream e praetoriis ia Aegypto dux, stationes 
jacentes visurus pridie idus Martias de via cum 
decessisset nocte errabundus in hostem improviso 
incidit : contimuo glande plumbea emissa petitus, 
captus moriuus decimo sexto Kal. Martis, anno 
salutis humanae 1801, 


Hoc marmor vidua ejus maerens posuit, 
APOTPE ZHCAIEN @Q1, 








II. 


White marble slab, placed upright, embedded 


- ‘+3 wall within the same niche at the foot of 
4NO. J. 


In hoc tumulo clauditur quod potuit mori Henrici 
Gosli, Britanniarum regis exercitui apud Aegyptos 
pharmacopolae, Obiit vr ante Kalendas Apriles 
anno Christianae salutis mpcccvit et aetatis suae 
circiter XXVII. 

Ossa quieta precor 

Tata requiescere in urna 

Et sit hu:us cineri 

Non onerosa tuo, 


III, 


Tablet in white marble, embedded opposite 
No. II. at the head of No. L., all within the 
same niche or recess. 

Memoriae sacrum 
Thomae Hamilton Scott 
Britanniarum regis 78° sive Monticolaram Scoti- 
corum legioni procenturionis et praefecti adjuti. 
Miles vere honoratus, vir magnopere dilectus, 
antiquae morum simplicitati mentem disciplina 
cultam scientia ornatam religione elatam addidit, 
Heu! mors improvisa sodalibus moestis eripuit 
Alexandriae xv Kalendas Augusti anno salutis 
humanae MDCCCVII et aetatis suae XXIX 
Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare 
longam, 
IV. 

A white marble slab in the pavement of the 
court, nearly opposite the above-mentioned 
niche, 

Sacred 
to the memory of Captain John Fergussone late 
commander of His Britannic Majesty's ship Tour- 
terelli during the memorable expedition to Egypt, 
who departed this life on the 3rd day of December 
1802, aged 56 years. 

It is possible that in the present expedition 
may be found some relative or descendant of 
one or more of the above gallant officers whose 
remains are under the protection of the Greek 
community in Alexandria. E. T. RogErs, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* BUSKARIAN” OR ‘‘ NEOLITHIC.” 
Lyme Regis: Sept. 13, 1882. 

A writer in the AcADEmy has twice, lately, 
done me the honour to animadvert upon my 
use of the word “ Euskarian” to designate the 
dark short stock which forms one element in 
the mixed population of the British Isles. As 
this friendly opponent seems to think that my 
opinion upon the subject may be of some im- 
—- to somebody or other, somewhere, I 

asten to assure him that I do not share in that 
flattering belief. It is impossible for any one 
man to be a specialist in every known depart- 
ment of science; and, where he is not a specialist, 
the only thing he can do-is to take the opinion 
of competent authorities on the questions in 
dispute. Now, I myself have never seen a 
Basque, nor measured a neolithic skull; so 
that, in these matters, I am compelled to accept 
the word of those people whom I believe to be 
trustworthy and capable in this particular line. 
Dr. Broca and Prof. Boyd Dawkins, both of 
whom have studied the question at first hand, 
declare that the Basque skulls agree exactly 
with the neolithic skulls; that the true living 
Basques are small, dark, black-haired, and 
dolichocephalic ; and that the other elements in 
the so-called Basque population are really due 
to Oeltic, Gothic, and English intermixture. 
Accepting these statements at the hands of 
such distinguished anthropologists, I merely 
borrow the name LKuskarian as a general 
ethnical designation for the dolichocephalic 
people who in the neolithic age spread over 
all the peninsulas and islands of Western 
Europe. It is obviously desirable to have 
some such general name, so as to avoid 
speaking of the people themselves as ‘ neo- 
lithic,” a term which ought clearly to be 
confined to their implements alone. Certainly, 
it is very awkward to have often to refer toa 
race, and yet to have no ethnical title by which 
to describe them. I have therefore usually 
adopted the word Euskarian, not from any 
deliberate personal conviction of its fitness, 
but simply because I found it made ready to 
my hand by the master workmen. If my 
kindly critic wants to fight the question out at 
length, why does he not attack Dr. Broca and 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins, instead of turning his arms 
against a mere member of the ordinary rank 
and file like myself? The rest of us will be 
glad enough to stand by and see fair play done 
on either side. If it can be shown that the 
true Basque is really light and brachycephalic, 
while the dark intermixture is due to Gypsy 
blood, then we will all immediately give up 
using the word Euskarian to designate the 
neolithic Europeans. But at present we are 
told the contrary by constituted authority, and 
we who know nothing about the question 
ourselves would like to hear the arguments on 
the other side. GRANT ALLEN. 








MERTON COLLEGE AND THE JEWS. 
London : Sept. 9, 1882, 

A brilliantly written paper on the early 
development ot Merton College, from the pen of 
the Warden, appears in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century. Ata time when com- 
paratively little is published on mediaeval 
Uxford history, such a contribution may be 
certain of a warm welcome from Oxford men. 
But the article has no pretension to be regarded 





as exhaustive, and an omission in the early 
pages would lead us to conclude that its author 
has limited his investigation to a somewhat 
restricted area. It is impossible to examine 
ever so cursorily the works of the early Oxford 
antiquaries or documents relating to mediaeval 
Oxtord, whether in the college muniment rooms 
or in the national Record Office, without failing 
to remark the important place held by the Jews 
in the early history of the city and university, 
or the peculiar influence they exerted. As 
early as the days of William Rufus their presence 
was commented on by thechroniclers. Through- 
out the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they 
crowded into the city, coming, as their names 
would indicate, from Italy and France, and 
with students, barons, and townsmen they drove 
a thriving trade in money-lending. But they 
did not confine themselves to this commerce. 
As at Paris, they established their Talmudic 
schools, and threw their doors open to all comers. 
Many of the Jews could boast the distinction, 
rare for those days, of possessing books of their 
own; and, from several lists found among 
inventories of their property, they would seem 
to have studied Greek and the sciences as well 
as the Bible andthe Talmud. But Mr. Brodrick, 
in his sketch of Oxford in the thirteenth century, 
makes no mention of the Jews ; and the omis- 
sion is worthy of remark because in the early 
history of Merton College the Jews on more than 
one occasion played a somewhat prominent part. 
In 1262, as Mr. Brodrick tells us, Walter de 
Merton made his first provision for the support 
of scholars ‘‘ residing at the schools” (in scholis 
degentium); but he does not inform jus that 
five years later he purchased houses on the 
present site of Merton College for the use of 
his students, or that the persons with whom he 
effected a strangely ceremonious sale were a 
Jew named Jacob and his wife named Hannah. 
The document detailing the transaction is still 
preserved, I believe, among the Merton College 
archives, and is certainly one of the completest 
records of its kind. It was printed at length 
for the first and only time in 1738 by Tovey, 
the learned Principal of New Inn Hall, in his 
Anglia Judaica. At the foot of the roll is the 
Jew’s seal, appended to an affirmation in 
Hebrew attesting that Jacob and his wife 
understood all the Latin that precedes it, and 
that it is truethroughout. The Jewish owner is 
described at the time as of London; but he is men- 
tioned, together with a brother, in a Magdalen 
College document of 1262, and he had probably 
recently removed from Oxford. He was the 
son of a London Rabbi, and his full name is 
given as Jacobus Filius Magistri Mosei Judaei 
Londoniae. The first paragraph of the parch- 
ment runs (according to Tovey) briefly thus :— 


**Sciatis nos [i.e., Jacobus et Hanna] ad instantiam 
discreti Viri Domini Walteri de Merton. . . . pro 
triginta Marcis .... dedisse. .. . Scholaribus 
et Fratribus Domus Scholarium de Merton quam 
idem Dominus Walterus fandavit apud Meaudon 
in Comitatu Sarr . . ad perpetuam sustentationem 
Scholarium in Scholis degentium domos nostras 
cum pertinentiis ia parrochia S. Johannis Baptistae 
Oxoniensis infra Muros.” 


Lower down appear the names of the witnesses 
of the sale. They include that of Adam Fette- 
place, the Mayor of Oxford, and Moses, the 
warden of the Oxford synagogue. Thus Merton 
College, like St. John’s Hospital, the precursor 
of Magdalen College, obtained its earliest home 
at the hands of the Jews. And it was not only 
at its first establishment that the college came 
into possession of Jewish property. Among 
other early deeds still preserved in the muni- 
ment rocm at Merton is one testifying to the 
grant by Edward I., to the college authorities, 
of other forfeited Jewish houses at the inter- 
cession of Queen Eleanor, about 1290. 

Nor was it merely in this connexion that 
the Jews came into direct relationship with 





the college. In 1268, as the readers of 
Anthony 4 Wood, or of the writers from whon 
he borrowed his material, will remember, the 
Jews came into serious collision with the uni- 
versity authorities. They broke into a pro- 
cession of scholars and teachers passing to St. 
Frideswide’s Abbey on Ascension Day, snatched 
a cross from its bearers and trampled it under 
foot. Asa punishment for this strange transgres- 
sion, which has several parallels in mediaeyal 
Jewish history (vide, inter alia, Walter Mapes 
de Nugis curialium, p. 217, Camden Society), 
the Jews of Oxford were ordered to erect at 
their own expense an elaborate marble cross, 
and also to present the university with a 
portable cross-of silver and a mace such as was 
carried before archbishops. The documents 
connected with this episode, which are to be 
found printed at length in Tovey’s Anglia 
Judaica (pp. 167 et segq.), inform us that much 
difficulty was found in selecting a suitable site 
for the erection of the large cross. It was at 
one time suggested that it should be placed 
before the entrance of the Jews’ synagogue, 
which stood, I believe, on the spot where 
Blue Boar Street now meets St. Aldate’s. 
But finally—perhaps at the request of the 
college authorities—the King ordered that 
the monument should be set up by Mer- 
ton. ‘*Volumus,” runs the writ, ‘‘quod 
praedicta crux marmorea erigatur in placea 
Scholarium de Merton juxta ecclesiam suam S. 
Johannis Baptistae in Villa praedicta.” At the 
same time an order was given to entrust to the 
scholars of the college the smaller cross and the 
university mace. ‘The decree, however, was 
withdrawn two months later, and St. Frides- 
wide’s Abbey finally received them. The marble 
cross, according to Ross, the fifteenth-century 
antiquary, remained standing at Merton College 
till his own day, when it fell down and was not 
re-erected. The Latin verses he found engraved 
at its base have often been reprinted. The last 
words are inaccurate :— 


‘Quis meus auctor erat? 
sumptu. 
Quis Jussit? Regnans : quo procurante? Magistris. 
Cur? Cruce pro fracta ligni: quo tempore? 
Festo 
Ascensionis Domini: quis erat locus? hic ubl 
sisto.” 


Doubtless, the part the scholars of Merton 
played in this curious business added greatly to 
their reputation and position at Oxford. The 
fact that the college was at first; ordered to take 
charge of the small cross proves that it was 
placed on the same level as St. Frideswide’s 
Abbey, the chief religious foundation of the 
town, to whose care it would naturally have 
been handed over. Such circumstances are 
worth recalling, for they throw light not only 
on the history of the college and the university, 
but on that of the city and mediaeval Judaism 
in England. Under every aspect, in fact, they 
present points of interest, and they are essential, 
{ should have imagined, to any full account 
of the origin and first development of Merton 
College. 8. L. LEE. 


Judaei. quomodo ? 








‘*-y FINAL” IN SHAKSPERE. 
Walditch, Bridport, Dorset. 

Collating, the other day, Heyes’s Second 
Quarto of “The Merchant of Venice” with 
Roberts’s First Quarto in Griggs’s Facsimiles, 
I noted, among other differences, how much 
oftener the Heyes Qo. (which I have shown 
ought to be looked on as the representative of 
Shakspere’s revised text of the play) had -ie 
final for the Roberts -y, and aun for the Roberts 
an. Wishing to see how far the Qo. of ‘* Venus 
and Adonis” bore out the Heyes Qo. on these 
points, I turned to Mr. Griggs’s photograph of 
it, and found on the aun point only three 
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instances — ‘‘daunce,” 148; ‘* commaunder,” 
1004; and “slaunder,” 1006; but on the -ie 
final the poem’s evidence was conclusive that 
either the writer, copier, or printer of it—or 
all, or two, of them—liked ie better than y. 
He followed the general practice, I take it, and 
not any special fancy of his own. 

I add lists of the ‘“‘ Venus” ie and y words, 
as well as the adverbial -/y ones. The only 
other “‘ Venus” spellings that seem to call for 
notice are ceaze for our “seize,” 1. 25, 158; 
sacietie, 19, for our “‘ satiety ;” and “ Marmaid ” 
for our ‘‘ Mermaid,” 1. 429, 777. ‘‘ Hamlet” 
Q. 2 has ‘‘ Marmaide” too; but the first two 
quartos of ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” spell 
‘‘ Mearmaide.” 


ADJE 
angrie, 70, 339, 662, 
anie, 708. 
ashie, 76. 
bloodie, 999. 
brawnie, 625. 
cloudie, 725. 
drie, 52. 
emptie, 119]. 
euerie, 100. 566, 714, 
1132, 1179. 
fierie, 219. 
flintie, 199. 
frostie, 36. 
frothie, 901. 
gaudie, 1088. 
happie, 327. 
heauie, 156, 182,} 950, 
1073, 1125. 
hie (bigh), 551. 
honie, 16, 452. 538. 
imaginarie, 597. 
juorie, 230. 
lillie, 228, 1053. 
lustie, 31, 260. 
Against these seventy instances of the adjective 
in -i¢ we have only seven in -y, and 
these seven are the equally adverbial -ly :— 


brisly, 620. merry, 1025. 
deadly, 461. ougly, 931. 
heauenly, 64. vnlikely, 989. 
likely, 990. 

If we now turn to the substantives, we find 
that fifty-eight of these are in -ie against three 
In -y¥:— 


TIVES, 

manie, 707. 

mistie, 184. 

pettie, 394. 

pitchie, 821. 

prettie, 74, 243, 

readie, 89. 

sapple, 165. 

shellie, 1034. 

sillie, 467. 1098, 

sinowie, 99. 

sorie, Dedic. 

stormie, 965. 

testie, 319. 

thirstie, 543. 

thornie, 629. 

tributarle, 632, 1045. 

twentie, 22, 522, 775, 
833, 834, 834, 

verie, 441, 595. 

vnsauorie, 1138. 

wearie, 495, 529, 559, 
705, 914. 

windie, 51. 


six of 


beautie, 70, 119. 130, 
141, 164, 434, 575, 638, 
735, 746, 934, 938, 


iuorie, 363. 
iealousie, 449, 649, 657. 
lillie, 362. 


aaely. 1059, 


1019, 1020, 1132. 
berrie, 460. 
bodie, 757, 1145. 
chastitie, 751, 
crle, 889, 
curt’sie, 88S. 
discouerie, 828. 
dittie, 836. 
dutie, Dedic. 
enemie, 887. 
extasie, 895. 
fairie, 146 
fantasie, 897. 
frie, 526. 
farie, 318, 554. 
harmonie, 781. 
Against these are to be set only beauty twice in 
167, and duty in 168. “ Atturney,” 335, and 
“palfrey,” 384, 385, belong to a different class. 
The few -y verbs are all in -ie:— 

drie, 966. 

flie, 304, 894. 

prophecie, 671, 1135. 


liuerie, 1107. 
maiestie, 278. 
miserie, 707, 738. 
mutinie, 651, 1049. 
obscuritie. 760. 
pitie, 95, 577, 1000. 
plentie, 20, 545. 
sacietie, 19. 
acarcitie, 753. 

skie, 153, 485. 
spie, 655. 
stillitorie, 443. 
storie, 716. 
subtiltie, 675. 
varietie, 21. 


die, 1074. 
Paies, 622; praies, 578; saies, 583, 611, 1173, 
cannot be claimed. 

The adverbs are all in -/y, except two which 
are adjectival also: sillie, 1151; verie, 581:— 
aduisedly, 457. nimbly, 38. 
equally, 1139. quickly, 520. 
flatly, 463. snarply, 470 
wittily, 471. 

F, J, FURNIVALL. 


eartily, 404, 





DR. BRINKMEIER’S ‘ TROUBADOURS.” 
London : Sept. 8, 1882, 

There are so few elementary books from which 
solitary students can learn anything of the Pro- 
vencal language and literature that we should 
not feel inclined to judge harshly any honest 
attempt to produce a popular introduction to 
this most interesting branch of literary and 
social history ; but this only makes us regret 
and condemn the more emphatically the publica- 
tion of such a work as Dr. Brinkmeier’s.* The 
author has a not inadequate conception of the 
scope and bearings of the Provengal literature, 
but, unhappily, he is worse than totally ignorant 
of the Provencal language, and has not taken 
the pains to supplement his defective informa- 
tion by appeals to the masters at whose feet he 
ought to have sat before putting himself forward 
as a teacher. The consequence is that his 
numerous translations teem with the grossest 
blunders. They are like the attempts of a fairly 
intelligent child, with no knowledge of the 
grammar of the language (or of grammar in 
general), attempting to decipher the Provencal 
literature on the strength of some acquaintance 
with cognate dialects. One or two instances 
will suffice as specimens. Guillem de Cabestaing, 
lamenting and excusing to his lady-love the 
necessity under which he finds himself of 
assuming an air of indifference towards her, 
exclaims :— 


** Pus greu martire 
De mi nulhs hom no sen, 
Quar vos qu'ieu plus envey 
D’autra qu’el mon estey, 
Desampar e mescrey, 
E dezam en parvensa.” 


This Dr. Brinkmeier translates 


‘*Kein Mensch empfand wohl schwerere Matter, 
als ich, weil Ihr, die ich mehr ersehne, als irgend 
eine andere auf der Welt, mich verlasst und 
verachtet. Aber ich sage offen u.s.w.” 


The man who can take ‘“‘desampar” and 
‘*mescrey” for second person plurals can do 
anything, though the process by which he gets 
‘* Aber ich sage offen” out of ‘‘E dezam en 
parvensa ” remains obscure. 

After this, it is a trifle to find Dr. Brink- 
meier so totally misconceiving the whole drift 
of Giraut de Borneil’s exquisite Alba ‘‘ Reis 
glorios” as (regardless of genders) to transform 
the knight into the lady, and make the watch- 
ing friend’s appeal to the knight, to come out of 
the lady’s bower before daylight, into the 
knight’s appeal to the lady to let him into 
it! 


Enough has, perhaps, been said to serve as a 
warning to the incautious, and to say more 
would be waste of time. 


Puitie H. WICKSTEED. 








THE LATE JAMES TILOMSON. 

Leicester: Sept. 8, 1882. 
It is proposed to erect a memorial in the 
Secular Hall, Leicester (lately erected at a cost 
of £4,000, and on the opening of which Mr. 
Thomson wrote a dedicatory poem), to the 
author of The City of Dreadful Night. It will 
take the form of either a mural tablet or a bust 
of the deceased poet. Subscriptions may be 
sent to Messrs. Reeves and Turner, publishers, 
London; Mr. P. de R. Holyoake, 12 Gower 
Street, W.C.; Mr. Larner Sugden, architect, 
Leek; or Mr. J. W. Baas, Forest Edge, near 

Leicester. Joun W. Bans. 





* Die Provenzalischen Troubadours als lyrische 
und politische Dichter. Mit Proben ihrer Dicht- 
ungen. Von Dr. Eduard Brinkmeier. (Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht ; 1882.) 


SCIENCE. 


Introduction to the Study of Language. By 
B. Delbriick. Authorised Translation, with 
a Preface by the Author. (Triibner.) 


Every student of language will welcome this 
translation of a work that does credit to the 
series of “‘ Indogermanische Grammatiken ” of 
which it forms a part. The history of the 
foundation of a science was never more 
clearly, more thoroughly, or more succinctly 
written than in this history of comparative 
philology in Germany by Prof. Delbriick. 
Bopp’s work is reviewed and criticised; and 
full justice is done to the contributions 
made to linguistic science by his contem- 
poraries and successors down to Schleicher, 
who marks a new era in its history. After 
Schleicher, as Prof. Delbriick points out, the 
progress of the science is characterised by 
tendencies rather than by individuals ; and it 
is with these tendencies, accordingly, that he 
next deals. The three last chapters are 
occupied with an account of the agglutina- 
tion theory and the arguments of its friends 
and foes, with the views at present held as to 
the invariable action of phonetic laws and the 
influence of analogy in language, and with 
the theories put forward concerning the re- 
lation of the several Indo-European languages 
one to another. Throughout, however, the 
author’s eyes are never turned away from 
Germany; Germany was the birth-place of 
scientific philology, it was for German readers 
that his book was composed, and it is there- 
fore with German comparative philologists 
alone that he concerns himself. 

The most striking characteristic of his 
book is its impartiality. Even in dealing 
with the vexed question of agglutination— 
where his sympathies, as is perhaps natural 
in a Sanskritist, are on the side of those who 
hold that Aryan flection has grown out of a 
previous stage of agglutination—he fairly 
states the arguments on the opposite side, and 
allows, in conclusion, that the agglutination 
theory is not verified in individual cases. He 
only claims that, out of the different attempts 
that have been made to explain flection, “ the 
principle of agglutination is the only one 
which furnishes an intelligible explanation of 
the forms.” 

But a good deal depends on the sense 
which we give to this word “ intelligible.” 
It is certain that some forms can be ex- 
plained in no other way. But the opponents 
of the agglutination theory maintain that 
these are late forms in which the agglutinated 
element is assimilated to the general inflec- 
tional character of the language. For other 
and older forms they find a more intelligible 
explanation in Ludwig’s adaptation theory. 
According to this, as the grammatical rela- 
tions of words to one another in a sentence 
came to be distinctly conceived, pre-existing 
suffixes were set apart to denote them. Thus 
the suffix -(e)s, which in 7d8-ee-c1 and 70d- 
éo-wy (70ddv) has no grammatical meaning, 
came to symbolise the nominative plural in 
modes and the second person of the verb in 
érumes. Prof. Delbriick’s sole reason for re- 
jecting this theory is that Ludwig has not 
demonstrated the independent origin of the 
personal pronouns and the person-endings of 
the verb. 
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I confess that this reason seems to me in- 
adequate. Eisewhere I have urged that the 
flections of the verb are later than those of 
the noun, and that the reduction of the per- 
sonal pronouns into flections was due to the 
general inflectional character of Aryan gram- 
mar. They followed the general analogy, 
and became flections, like the -Jy of English 
adverbs, But, though this hypothesis is 
quite sufficient to turn the flank of the agglu- 
tinationists, further study has convinced me 
that the resemblance between some of the 
person-endings of the verb and the first and 
second personal pronouns is a mere accident, 
with which assimilation in a later period of 
the Indo-European languages may have had 
something to do. 

I can here only indicate briefly a few of 
the arguments which have thus made me 
change my opinion. There is, firstly, the 
fact that it is only in the case of the first and 
second persons singular that this resemblance 
exists. The third person plural, more par- 
ticularly, has been a puzzle which the ad- 
herents of agglutination have never been able 
to solve. And even the two forms of the 
second person singular, -si and -tha (-6a), can 
only be reconciled with the primitive form of 
the second personal pronoun, fwa(m), by vio- 
lating all that we know of Indo-European 
phonetic laws. If, too, as is probable, the 
final -2 is due to the analogy of the third 
person, the so-called secondary ending (e)s 
will be the original one; and this can only be 
the nominal suffix (e)s, not an imaginary 
form of an otherwise unknown personal 
pronoun. As for the first person singular, 
Brugman has shown that the form in -o, 
which has become the predominant one in 
Greek and Latin, goes back to a primitive 
suffix -a. Whatever likeness, therefore, there 
may be between the form in -mz and the first 
personal pronoun, there is none between the 
latter and the form in -a. 

But, secondly, the form in -m may owe its 
final vowel to the analogy of the third person. 
In any case we cannot dissociate it from the 
“ secondary ” ending -m. That this is simply 
the accusative and neuter sutlix of the noun 
is clear when we remember that the termina- 
tion of éyeva. presupposes a sonant m as much 
as does the termination of warépa. Indeed, 
whenever the person-endings readily lend 
themselves to comparison, it is with the 
suffixes of the noun that they seem to claim 
relationship. Thus A€yovr is the locative of 
the present participle ; A€yers is a stem, like 
gari-s; -Oe, in the second person plural, is 
the noun suffix -e or -Oev; and -pes by the 
side of -uev and -ye (as in -ye-6a or the 
Sanskrit -ma) finds its parallel only in -Oev 
and -@e by the side of the Sanskrit -thas. 
How little the person-endings can originally 
have had to do with the conception of persons 
may be seen from the fact that in -ye6a, -6a 
represents the first person, while in oic-6a it 
represents the second. Whatever may be 
thought of Fick’s theory of infixes, it is 
evident that he is right in considering the 
first person singular of the Sanskrit middle 
to be an old infinitive—that is, the dative of a 
verbal noun. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the single 
reason Prof. Delbriick allows there is for 
preferring the agglutination theory of Bopp 





to the adaptation theory of Ludwig breaks 
down. On the other hand, the arguments 
against the agglutination theory are so strong 
as to make its acceptance a matter of great 
difficulty. It implies that the roots of the 
philologist’s workshop were once actual words, 
so that, to use Prof. Delbriick’s expression, 
“what was once an actual word appears 
[now] only as an ideal centre of meaning.” 
That is to say, as Bréal has observed, the 
root roul, ‘to go round,” in rouler, roulette, 
roulage, &c., was an actual word in Latin, 
which stands in the same relation to the 
Romanic languages that the parent-Aryan 
does to the Indo-European languages. Un- 
fortunately, however, we know a little more 
about Latin than we do about the parent- 
Aryan, and are thus enabled to discover that 
roul is merely the creation of the philological 
analyst; the “actual word” underlying this 
group of words was rotula, “a little wheel.” 
But this is not the worst fault of the agglu- 
tination theory. It goes beyond our evi- 
dence, and, what is more, contravenes it. 
As far back as our materials allow us to 
trace the history of Aryan speech, we find 
only inflections and an inflectional grammar. 
If we would pass beyond them, we are forced 
to violate the phonetic laws with which we 
are acquainted, and to invent new ones. The 
position of Johannes Schmidt is the only 
scientific one; we must be content with 
tracing the forms of grammar as far back as a 
strict attention to phonetic laws will allow us, 
and there leaving them. We cannot get 
behind our facts. It is, of course, quite con- 
ceivable that in some remote age the parent- 
Aryan had a predecessor which may have 
been agglutinative or isolating or even poly- 
synthetic ; but there is no proof of this, and, 
from the nature of the case, never caa be. 
Moreover, it is with the parent-Aryan only 
that we are concerned, not with its conceivable 
predecessor. 

In parting from a book from which the 
student will derive the best possible idea of 
the present position of comparative philology, 
I ought to add that the task of the translator 
has been performed in a way that leaves 
nothing to be desired. A. H. Sayce. 








SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Elementary Chemical Arithmetic. With 1,100 
Problems. By Sydney Lupton. (Macmillan.) 
About half of this book is given to the 
stating of problems or examples, and about 
one-tenth of it to answers. A few pages of 
tables are added. But there are two very 
valuable characteristics of this volume which 
demand special recognition and approval. 
These features are the well-ordered sequence of 
the problems and the peculiarly exact intro- 
ductory chapters treating of arithmotical pro- 
cesses, of physical and chemical terms, and of 
the reduction of experimental results. A few 
examples from these introductory chapters 
may be cited to illustrate the unusually 
careful explanations of terms and operations 
which Mr. Lupton gives. The first page 
furnishes us with some sound advice on 
‘‘approximation,” and very properly con- 
demns as useless, and even misleading, 
the too common practice of calculating 
the results of chemical workings to a large 
number of decimal places when the second or 
third place may be incorrect owing to experi- 
mental error. We should have extended this 





-_ 


reproof, in some cases at least, even to the first 
place of decimals; and yet how common is the 
practice, even among accomplished analysts, of 
carrying and printing per-centages to the third 
place! Tho explanations and definitions of 
mass and weight, and of density and specific 
gravity (pp. 21-30) are uncommonly clear ; the 
subjects of heat, thermometric measurements, 
and volume of gases are also adequately 
treated. The sections of Mr. Lupton’s work 
referring to the reduction of experimental 
results include the discussion of the sources of 
errors, of the method of least squares, of the 
graphicak method, and of interpolation. Of the 
very numerous problems in this volume, we 
need but say that they are judiciously chosen, 
systematically arranged, and stated in a great 
variety of instructive forms. The Appendix of 
twelve tables includes the list of atomic weights 
as drawn up by Prof. F. W. Clarke from the 
results of the best experiments, and a most use- 
ful set of constants. 


Catechism of Modern Elementary Chemistry. 
By E. W. v. Volckxsom. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co.) Here are some four hundred questions 
set during the years 1844-82 at the Matricu- 
lation Examinations of the London University. 
These are classified and arranged according 
to a definite plan, and they are accom- 
panied by answers and solutions drawn up in 
concise and exact language. If we allow 
the desirability of constructing books of this 
sort for the aid of examinees, then the special 
features of this specimen justify, to a great 
extent, its existence. The volume may, in fact, be 
called a chemical catechism of the non-metals. 
And, doubtless, there are many teachers as well 
as students who prefer to use a system of ques- 
tion and answer, as lightening the tasks of 
teaching as well as of learning. 


Experimental Chemistry for Junior Students. 
Part Il.  ‘* Non-metals.” y J. Emerson 
Reynolds. (Longmans.) This part fully sus- 
tains the character for treshness, clearness, and 
accuracy which belonged to the first section of 
this little text-book of chemical practice. In- 
deed, the operations and experiments described 
and illustrated in the pages now before us 
possess, generally, an advantage over some of 
those given in the first part of this little 
manual, for they offer no peculiar difficulties 
in their performance by classes of beginners. 
There may be a few exceptions to this state- 
ment, but they are of small importance, and 
the teacher may omit or modify any of the 
troublesome or tedious processes given in these 
pages without impairing the value of the 
system of instruction. We commend Dr. 
Emerson Reynolds’ little manual to all chemical 
tutors. 


Dyeing and Tissue Printing. By W. Crookes. 
(Bell.) This is one of a series of technological 
hand-books designed to meet ‘‘the needs of 
students preparing for the examinations of the 
City and Guilds Institute.” Whether viewed 
in connexion with the examination-room or the 
dye-house, the yolume is one which deserves a 
word of welcome. Although it consists mainly 
of practical recipes and practical directions, yet 
descriptions of materials and explanations of 
processes have not been forgotten. These are 
partly interspersed through the work, partly 
gathered into special introductory chapters. 
But a detailed account of the contents of an 
industrial handbook such as that before us 
could scarcely be prepared for general readers, 
who are not expected to be familiar with the 
technical terms crowded into each page. So 
we must refrain from quotations involving such 
directions as ‘‘ make up a jigger,” ‘‘ enter in 
the dye-beck ,” ‘‘saddea with 2 oz. of copperas.” 

Household Chemistry for the Non-Chemical. 


By A. J. Shilton. (F. V. White.) Mr. Shilton, 
n avoiding the introduct on of the attractive, if 
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sometimes gossipy, details which helped to en- 
sure the popularity of Johnston’s Chemistry of 
Common Life, has written a dull book, in no 
way remarkable for freshness of material or 
treatment. Let the reader see what Mr. Shilton 
says of tea, coffee, and chicory, on pp. 153- 
64. The quotations he makes, the order in 
which the statements of fact and opinion succeed 
each other, and the very phrases themselves in 
some places will be found in the work of John- 
ston (pp. 116-169) which the author criticises 
unfavourably in his Preface. It should, how- 
ever, be stated that Mr. Shilton discusses some 
subjects (soap, candles, gas, disinfection, 
bleaching, glass, and pottery) which are not 
included in the work of Johnston. 








ORIENTALIA ANTIQUA. 


UnbER this title M. Terrien de La Couperie has 
undertaken a most arduous enterprise, to which 
all scholars must wish success. Many and 
varied as are the founts of type now possessed 
by some of our London printers, it is obvious 
that ordinary printing will never be able to re- 
present adequately the multiform requirements 
of Oriental learning. In the case of Egyptian 
texts, lithography is already resorted to. 
But the main difficulty is not so much the 
publication of texts as the reproduction of in- 
scriptions, and the tabular presentation of 
characters, &c., which supply the materials for 
the science of epigraphy. No branch of learn- 
ing is more full of promise than that which is 
now trying to reconstruct the prehistoric past 
by means of the written records it has left. 
The interpretation of the hieroglyphs of Egypt, 
of the wedge writing of Chaldaea, and of the 
inscriptions of Asoka constitutes, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary achievement of human in- 
genuity, and certainly the most striking evi- 
dence of the truth and value of linguistic 
studies. So far as Greek and Roman inscrip- 
tions are concerned, they merely enable us to 
fill up gaps in a history that has always been 
tolerably known. Classical epigraphy is but a 
handmaid to classical literature. But in the 
East (including Egypt) the case is different. If 
we except the books of the Chinese and the 
Sanskrit literature that has been mainly handed 
down by oral tradition, the early history of the 
East is entirely based upon epigraphy. In 
order to roll back the veil and behold the secrets 
of the earliest civilisations of the world, we 
must avail ourselves of the laborious processes 
of decipherment. The art of decipherment— 
and indeed the very conception of such an art— 
is the work of the nineteenth century. Though 
much has been done, much yet remains to do. 
What has been definitely learnt seems but to 
push back still farther the problems that en- 
shroud the origin of civilisation. 

It is to promote this form of Oriental re- 
search—which, unfortunately, has not yet 
acquired a name of its own—that M. Terrien 
de La Couperie has founded the Orientalia 
Antiqua, the subtitle of which is ‘‘ Documents 
and Researches relating to the History of the 
Writings, Languages, and Arts of the East.” 
For the annual subscription of one guinea, he 
hopes to bring out a series of bi-monthly parts, 
each consisting of about 100 pages, to make 
one volume for the year. The form is crown 
quarto, excellent paper with a wide margin. 
The fundamental feature of the scheme is to 
publish, by lithography, texts, &c., which cannot 
be printed (conveniently or at all) by common 
type. The publishers are Messrs. Triibner. 

The first part, now before us, contains two 
contributions. One is a translation, with notes, 
of “The Calendar of the Hea Dynasty,” by 
Prof. R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum ; 
the other is a paper on “The Origin of the 
Phoenician Alphabet,” recently read by M. G. 





Bertin before the Royal Asiatic Society. We 
do not here propose to criticise, or even give a 
summary of, these articles. Both of them are 
good examples not only of the necessity of 
using lithography, but also of the progressive 
character of Oriental research upon which we 
have dwelt above. 

In this age of societies founded on all sides 
to print texts and ‘‘ sources,” it is to be hoped 
that M. Terrien de La Couperie’s single-handed 
undertaking will not fail to meet with the 
support it deserves. 








ETRUSCAN JOTTINGS. 


THE new volume of the Htruskische Forschungen 
und Studien (part iii.), by Dr. Pauli, forms a 
distinct stage in advance in the decipherment of 
the Etruscan inscriptions. In the first part of 
the volume, Dr. Pauli proves once for all the 
utter impossibility of regarding Etruscan a3 an 
Indo-European, much less an Italic, language, 
and refutes, one by one, the comparisons lately 
made by Dr. Deecke between the Etruscan and 
the Italic numerals. In the second part, Dr. 
Pauli shows that he possesses all the qualifica- 
tionsof a successful decipherer. His most import- 
ant discovery is that there was no verb, properly 
so called, in Etruscan, no distinction being 
made between the suffixes of the verb and 
noun. He also demonstrates that the ‘‘ case” 
in -si is an older form of the genitive in -s, and 
not a dative, as has been usually supposed. 
Another discovery which he has placed beyond 
question is the name of the Etruscan numeral 
for ‘‘ten.” This is nurth, the ordinal being 
nurthzi. Nurth was Latiuised into Nortia, the 
name of the Etruscan goddess into whose 
temple the nails denoting the ten months of the 
old Etruscan year were driven, and of whom 
the Latin Decumais tho equivalent. Dr. Pauli 
has further shown that avi/ means ‘‘ year,” and 
not ‘‘age.” This conclusion has been strikingly 
confirmed by the inscription (referred to below) 
found at Magliano since his book was written. 
There are many other suggestions and con- 
jectures in the volume, some of which are 
probable, others possible, while others, again, 
must be wholly rejected. Throughout, how- 
ever, Dr. Pauli displays not only a great and 
intimate acquaintance with the inscriptions, but 
a happy power of divination without which no 
decipherment is possible. 


One of the most important discoveries ever 
made in Etruria has lately taken place at 
Magliano, in Tuscany. Here aleaden plate has 
been found in the Pian di Santa Maria, with an 
inscription on either side the length of which 
rivals that of the famous Cippus Perusinus. 
Prof. Teza, who vouches for its authenticity, 
communicates it to the Rivista di Filologia e 
@ Istruzione classica, x. 10-12. The inscription 
on the obverse, which has the shape of a heart, 
reads backwards, and is, according to Prof. Teza, 
as follows :— 


cauthas . tuthiu . avils. LXXX . ez. chimthm, 
casthialth . lacth . hevn . avil . nenl . man. 
murinas‘ie . fal tathi : aiseras . in . ecs . mene, 
mlathcemarni . tuthi. tiu . chimthm. cathialthl. 
ath : maris’ime nitla. afrs. ci. alath.chimthm. 
avilsch , eca. cepen,. tuthiu .thuch . ichutevr. 
hes‘nf , mulveni [or mulvem] . eth. tuci . am, 
ars. 
The text on the reverse runs thus :— 
mlacthan . calusc . ecnia . avil . mimenicac . 
marcalurcac. ethtuthiunesl . man. rivach . les’cem, 
tnucasi . s’urises . teis . evitiuras . mulsle . mlach 
ilache . tins . lursth, tev 

auvithun 

lurathsal 

efrs . nac 


Letters in italics are doubtful. The inscription 
seems to be the record of a lease of land for 
eighty years; and the mention of fins, the 








genitive of Tina, the Etruscan Jupiter, in the 
last clause indicates that it concludes with the 
usual curse against the violator of the contract. 








OBITUARY. 


THE Swiss papers report the death, at Geneva, 
on September 7, of Prof. Emil Plantamour, 
the Director of the Public Observatory in that 
city. The deceased was born at Geneva in 
1815 ; studied at Kinigsberg, in Prussia, where 
he took his degree in 1839; and afterwards 
became Professor of Astronomy and, finally, 
Director of the Observatory in his native 
city. His scientific writings procured him 
the membership of many foreign scientific 
societies, including the Astronomical Society 
of London; and since 1865 he has been corre- 
sponding member of the Institut de France. 
Beside his annual publications on his astro- 
nomical and magnetic observations, Prof. 
Plantamour has obtained some repute by his 
independent studies—Mésures hysométriques sur 
les Alpes (1860), Du Climat de Genéve (1863), 
Expériences faites & Geneve avec le Pendule « 
Réversion (1866 and 1872). In connexion with 
Dr. Hirsch, the Director of the Observatory at 
Neuchatel, he published between the years 1867 
and 1875 the Nivellement de Précision de la 
Suisse. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Messrs. Sampson Low will publish imme- 
diately an important contribution to our know- 
ledge of Central and West Africa by Messrs. 
Capello and Iwens, who, it may be recollected, 
were the companions of Major Serpa Pinto at 
the outset of his adventuro us journey across 
the continent. The book will be entitled /rom 
Benguella to the Territory of Yacea, It will be 
in two volumes, with more than 130 full-page or 
text illustrations. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

An Examination of the Structural Principles of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy is the title of a 
new work which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Longmans. The writer accepts the 
evolution hypothesis, admits the justice of the 
opinion of Profs. Tyndall and Huxley that the 
chasm between the inorganic and the organic 
cannot be regarded as scientifically impassable, 
and then arguos, from Mr. Spencer’s own state- 
ments, that the existence of mind—separated 
from matter by the whole diameter of being— 
is a truth transcending all others in certainty. 
Mr. Spencer’s dictum, that the power manifest 
in the universe is unknowable, means nothing 
more than the truism that man is mentally 
inferior to the originator of all things. It is 
then urged that the evolution hypothesis, as 
presented by Mr. Spencer, has a distinctly 
teleological aspect, and that benevolent purpose 
and high moral design may be read in the 
structure of the universe. The work thus pro- 
ceeds on an acceptance of the most advanced 
scientific positions, and shows that this is 
consistent, not with agnosticism, but with a 
refined and stately theism. The writer is the 
ast W. D. Ground, author of Ecce Christianus 
1879). 


We have received three Memoirs of the 
science department of the University of Tokio, 
Japan. About one of these, on ‘‘ The Chemistry 
of Saké-Brewivg,” by Prof. R. W. Atkinson, 
we may say something hereafter. The other 
two, both by Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, Professor of 
Experimental Physics, have for their subjects 
‘*The Meteorology of Tokio for the Year 2540 
(1880),” and “ The Wave-lengths of Some of the 
Principal Fraunhofer lines of the Solar Spec- 
trum.” 
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THE Revue scientifique prints, at length, a 
French translation of the presidential address 
delivered by Mr. Siemens at the recent meeting 
of the British Association at Southampton. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THe Cambridge Press will publish this 
autumn a Catalogue of the Buddhist MSS. 
brought back by Dr. Wright from Nepal, and 
now in the university library, which are un- 
doubtedly the oldest Sanskrit writings we 
possess. The editor, Mr. Cecil Bendal, of Gon- 
villeand Caius College, will supply an Intro- 
duction upon the various points of palaeography 
suggested, and also notes on the chronology of 
the dynasties of Nepal and Bengal referred to 
in the colophons. 


Amon the volumes in preparation for Messrs. 
Triibner’s “ Oriental Series ” are a translation by 
Prof. Samuel Beal of Hwen Thsang’s Si-yu-ki, 
to be entitled ‘‘ Buddhist Records of the 
Western World;” and The Philosophy of the 
Upanishads ; or, a Survey of Primitive Indian 
Metaphysics, by Mr. A. E. Gough, Principal of 
the Calcutta Madrasa. 

From the half-yearly Report of M. H. Wallon, 
permanent secretary to the Académie des in- 
scriptions, we learn that the second volume of 
the Vorpus inscriptionum Semiticarum is now 
in the press, and may be expected before the 
end of the year. It will contain the Phoenician 
inscriptions found in Egypt, Greece, Malta, 
Sicily, and Sardinia. The editor is M. Renan. 


M. REVILLOUT, assistant-keeper of Egyptian 
antiquities at the Louvre, hopes to publish 
before the close of the present year his Catalogue 
of Demotic and Greek Papyri, from Cambyses to 
Constantin, for the preparation of which he has 
visited all the libraries and museums of Europe 
in which these papyri are to be found. 


Tue address delivered by M. Renan at the 
annual meeting of the Société asiatique is 
printed—almost in full—in the Revue politique 
et littéraire for September 9. It includes 
obituary notices of Longpérier, Dulaurier, and 
Chabas. But its chief interest lies in the rapid 
sketch given of the progress of Oriental 
studies during the sixty years since the Société 
asiatique was first founded. M. Renan also 
notifies his intention of resigning the post of 
annual reporter, which he has held for fifteen 
years. 


Tue third volume of the Proceedings of the 
Towa Academy of Natural Sciences has a paper 
on ‘The Inscriptions on the Davenport 
Tablets” by Prof. Seyffarth, who adopts the 
theory that the characters are akin to the 
Chinese. 
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FINE ART. 
The “ Liber Studiorum” of J. M. W. Turner. 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype 
Process. With Notices of each Plate by 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke. Vol.I. (Auto- 
type Company.) 
Pxorograrny could scarcely have set itself 
a more difficult task than that which it has 
several times undertaken of the reproduction 
of Turner’s Liber Studiorum. The etchings 
that Turner executed for this work lend 
themselves most admirably for reproduction, 
the lines coming out not merely faithfully, 
but with almost as much softness and delicacy 
as in the original. But it is different with 
the mezzotints. Here everything depends on 
the gradation of tints and the preservation 
of the fine etched line through them; for 





the chief charm of the Liber lies in those 
subtle little touches of the master’s hand 
which, even in the prints, are sometimes 
felt rather than perceived, and which too 
often die out altogether in the later stages 
of the plate. How much more, then, in 
the photograph. But the modern practice 
which permits of etching on the negative 
has done much in these autotype repro- 
ductions towards preserving the delicate lines 
of the original ; and the marvel truly is, not 
that photography has accomplished no more, 
but that it has accomplished so much. 

Turner's art, it is true, is a precious thing, 
that can only be seen in perfection in 
the treasured collections of connoisseurs and 
museums; but when we find that so much 
value is set upon this precious thing at the 
present day as to enable a complete set of the 
Liber prints to sell, as it did last year at the 
Bale sale, for £525, and a single plate, the 
*“ Ben Arthur”? in first state, for £210, lovers 
of Turner’s work who have not a fortune at 
command must needs be grateful for any good 
reproduction of it. The present reproduction 
is undoubtedly superior to any that have 
preceded it; and its value, moreover, is en- 
hanced by the appreciative notice that the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke has supplied to each plate. 
For although Mr. Stopford Brooke “ retrains 
from all critical blame,” it is extremely valu- 
able, as well as interesting, to learn what such 
a true connoisseur thinks and knows about 
the various plates. ‘‘ My object,” he says in 
the Preface, 


“has solely been to teil the pleasurable 
thoughts and feelings these engravings have 
awakened in me, and the things I have seemed 
to sée concerning their composition and senti- 
ment during a companionship with them of 
many years. ... If others, then, enjoy, or are 
taught to enjoy, the same things, or the way to 
enjoy rightly, good is done; and if the things 
we enjoy are not justly, but only fancifully, 
enjoyable, then no harm is done. There is 
nothing which is so easily discovered to be 
fantastic as fantastic enjoyment.” 


I own that much of the admiration lavished 
on Turner of late appears to me to be what 
Mr. Stopford Brooke calls “ fantastic,’ and 
much again to be a mere blind following of Mr. 
Ruskin into paths of loving reverence where 
even the faults and wilful carelessnesses of the 
master are seen as beauties. But whether 
criticism exalts unduly or depreciates unduly, 
the intrinsic worth of Turner’s work remains 
the same; and this is especially manifest in 
the Liber, which, taken as a whole, shows, 
perhaps more than any other work, the wide 
range of the artist’s knowledge and skill. The 
present volume of reproductions gives twenty- 
four plates, including “Norham Castle,” 
** Procris and Cephalus,” * Jason,” ‘ Dun- 
stanborough Castle,” “Thun,” and * Basle.” 
Mary M. Heaton. 








THE COINS IN THE RUSSIAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE. 

Collections scientifiques de l'Institut des Langues 

orientales du Ministére des Affaires étrangeéres : 

“ Inventaire des monnaies des khalifes orient- 

aux et de plusieurs autres dynasties.” Pub- 

lige sous la direction de l’Académicien Dorn. 

Second Fascicule. (St. Petersburg: Impr. de 
lAcad. imp. des Sciences.) 


THis second part of the Catalogue of the 





Russian Foreign Office Cabinet of Coins is the 
last work of the distinguished scholar whose 
death we had to deplore a year ago, and 
whose learned energy endured to the end of his 
laborious life. How much Oriental learning in 
Russia owes to M. Dorn it is unnecessary to 
say. He was the centre and life of the various 
institutions which have made St. Petersburg 
famous in the history of the progress of 
Eastern study. His last work is not the least 
valuable of his contributions to science. We 
have often insisted on the importance of 
authoritative inventories of the various collec- 
tions of Europe, and the present work removes 
one more museum from the list of inedita. 
What Fraehn did for so many Russian collec- 
tions, M. Dorn has done for that of the 
Institut des Langues orientales. We only wish. 
we could see the same activity in Paris and 
Berlin, and that the catalogues of MM. Lavoix 
and Erman were beyond the MS. stage. _ 
The collection here described is not, indeed, 
a large or remarkable one, but it contains a 
certain proportion of rare or unpublished coins 
which all numismatists will be glad to notice. 
The first part of the inventory, which appeared 
in 1877, described the issues of the Hastern 
Khalifs; the present fascicule deals with the 
other Mohammedan dynasties, with the excep- 
tion of fourteen classes, which M. Gamazof, 
who edits the present part, hopes before long to 
prepare. The vast majority of the coins here 
published have already been described in the 
present writer’s Catalogue of Oriental Coins in 
the British Museum, vols. ii.-v.; but there are a 
good many valuable specimens hitherto inedited 
which were worth a minute description. It 
would, perhaps, have been better to have given 
references to the British Museum Catalogue 
for all coins published there, and thus thrown 
the unpublished specimens into greater promi- 
nence. The majority of the contents of M. 
Dorn’s inventory are copper pieces; and it must 
be observed that the coins generally appear to 
be in bad preservation, so that fresh dates or 
mints which would be usually on the worn 
margins are rarely found on them. We believe 
all but one or two of the series of Ayyiibi coins 
here described are also in the British Museum 
Catalogue, and are there given with fuller 
inscriptions from better specimens, whereon 
the dates and mints are preserved, and many 
lacunae in the inscriptions of M. Dora's 
examples are supplied. The same may be said of 
the imperfect series of Memlik coins, to which, 
it should be added, belongs the piece counter- 
struck by Eybek (p. 69), here attributed to 
Es-Salih Ayyiib. ‘These Memlik coins are 
only half legible in the Russian collection, 
but most of them can be identified with speci- 
mens in the British Museum which present the 
full inscriptions. The finest series in M. Dorn’s 
inventory are, as might be expected in a 
Russian collection, those of the northern 
Mohammedan dynasties, the Zahiris, Saffaris, 
and especially the four hundred Simani coins. 
Among the rarities of the work must be noted 
the specimens of Mumin, Khan of Bulghar 
151), of El-Hasan, and Rustem of 
‘Tabaristin, and the barbarous issues of the 
lek Khans of Turkestan, on whom M. Dorn’s 
memoir, which appeared in the Bulletin de 
l' Académie, is here judiciously reprinted. 
The Seljiik series is very insignificant, and 
the first coin looks more like a piece of 
Shah Rukh’s coinage than of Melik Shab’s. 
We have doubts also on the subject of the 
supposed Tughrul Arslin’s coins on p. 173. 
The arrangement of the various dynasties is 4 
little perplexing, and the apparent admission of 
duplicate specimens adds to the bulk but not to 
the value of the work. It is, however, @ 
distinct gain to numismatics to have the contents 
of even a not very important collection duly 
registered and published, and we shall not 
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quarrel with M. Gamazof if he completes the 
late M. Dorn’s undertaking in the same manner 
as it was begun and continued. We would only 
urge him to adopt photographic plates instead 
of the less satisfactory lithographic representa- 
tions which illustrate the present fascicule. 


STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 








PONTORMO’S PICTURE FROM HAMIL.- 
TON PALACE IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


THE pictures bought at the Hamilton Sale for 
the nation have already been noticed in the 
AcADEMY. They have now been exhibited for 
some weeks at the National Gallery, where 
a few of the names formerly attached to the 
ictures have judiciously been altered; and 
i may therefore be permitted to suggest 
a new explanation for one of the pictures 
which is ‘assigned to Jacopo da Pontormo” 
(No. 1131). This is believed to represent an 
** Allegory,” of which no interpretation has yet 
been offered, so far as I am aware. It con- 
tains numerous figures of rather small size. 
The peculiar style of Pontormo’s drawing 
and colouring is most decidedly displayed 
here. The broad hands, with their pro- 
minent knuckles, the somewhat coarse features, 
with eyes sunk in their sockets, which may 
be recognised in almost every figure, are, in 
my opinion, palpable proofs that no other artist 
than Pontormo painted this picture. And if we 
consider its admirable state of preservation— 
only a few heads on the left have been repainted 
—we are perhaps justified in looking at it asa 
chef dceuvre of that master. But, at the same 
time, we must admit, on comparing it with 
the ‘‘ Portrait of a Boy” (No. 649), exhibited 
since 1860 as a genuine work of Pontormo, that 
the striking differences between the two pictures 
almost exclude the possibility.of placing both 
under the same heading. Dr. Frizzoni has 
already shown that the ‘ Portrait of a Boy” is 
the work of a later artist. 

Pontormo’s ‘‘ Allegory” has generally been 
acknowledged to be a puzzling composition, but 
the mystery of the subject will perhaps be 
cleared up if we admit the possibility of an 
explanation through an historical event. Thus 
the many separate motives and the multitude of 
figures in this so-called ‘‘ Allegory ” will present 
themselves as five successive stages of one and 
the same story. The clue is to be found in the 
dress of one figure which in four of the groups 
plays a prominent part. 

On the right side of the picture there is a 
bizarre circular building with an open room. 
An old man lies on his dying bed, giving his 
benediction to two boys, who kneel before him, 
and are introduced by their father. On the 
steps leading to the room outside the building 
one of the same boys is seen walking up by the 
side of his father ; the other boy at the top of the 
staircase is received by his mother, who tenderly 
embraces him. The artist intended, I believe, 
to represent here Joseph when going with his 
sons Manasseh and Ephraim to his father’s 
death-bed. He is followed by ‘‘ the steward of 
his house” in a long red mantle—a striking 
figure which everyone will recollect who has 
once looked at the picture. 

Vasari informs us, in his biography of Pont- 
ormo, that this artist painted pictures of the 
‘life of Joseph ; and,if my interpretation of the 
scenes already described be accepted, we may 
be justified in explaining the three remaining, 
and perhaps somewhat complicated, scenes as 
also having reference to Joseph’s life in Egypt. 
We recognise Joseph by his garments in a 

group of figures below the building. Here he 
is seated on a car, which is drawn by three 


cupids, and seems to listen toa man who kneels 
on the road and addresses him by a petition. 
We see Joseph again on the left side of the 
picture, clad in the same robes, but holding his 
red cap pressed to his breast, as if beseeching 
Pharaoh, who stands opposite him in a white 
turban. The people who follow Joseph appear 
to be in need of Pharaoh’s help. Great excite- 
ment prevails also in the group of men who 
occupy the middle distance of the picture. By 
the three last-named scenes the artist has 
somewhat freely, but on the whole cor- 
rectly, interpreted the text of Gen. xlvii. 
13-26—viz., Joseph relieving the people of 
Egypt from famine and bringing thereby their 
property into Pharaoh’s possession. The antique 
statues which adorn the buildings will scarcely 
surprise us if we consider that the artists 
of the middle ages had been induced by certain 
popular legends to take them for a specially 
characteristic feature of Egyptian scenery (see 
Evang. Pseudo-Mith., ed. ‘Lischendorf, chaps. 
Xxii., xxiii.) Many pictures could be cited in 
proot of this. 

The following quotation from Vasari secures 
to Pontormo’s picture in the National Gallery a 
prominent place in art history :— 


‘* Whoever may desire to see the best work ever 
performed in his whole life by Jacopo da Pontormo, 
and may propose to ascertain what the genius of 
that master was capable of effecting, whether as 
regards the power of invention aisplayed, the 
grouping of the figures, the animation of the 
heads, or the variety and beauty of the attitudes, 
let him examine one angle of the apartments in the 
palace of the Florentine noble, Borgherini—namely, 
that on the left, where there is a story of which 
the figures are small, although the work itself is of 
fair size, and is, indeed, ot admirable excellence, 
The subject chosen is the reception by Joseph of 
his father Jacob and all his brothers, when Joseph 
himself had become a prince, and, so to say, the 
sovereign of the land of Kgypt.” 


By this the biographer apparently points to 
the prominent group on the left. Pharaoh has 
been interpreted by him to represent Joseph 
—‘‘quasiree principe.” But this is inadmissible 
for various reasons. The figure which in this 
scene must be meant for Joseph is no doubt 
not an attractive one—Vasari might have taken 
it for one of his brothers. Moreover, the 
features are disguised by heavy repainting. 
But there are, on the other hand, evident proofs 
that the man with the red cap opposite Pharaoh 
is identical with the one who in the other scenes 
has already been recognised as Joseph. 

Vasari concludes his description with the 
following passage :— 


‘* Among the figures is one which is indeed singu- 
larly beautiful; this is the portrait of Jacopo’s 
disciple Bronzino, then but a boy, whom he has 
represented seated on a flight of steps at the lower 
part of the picture; the youth holds a basket in 
hishand. A most animated figure it is, and beauti- 
ful to a marvel.” 


This very figure appears in the picture exactly 
as Vasari describes it. Bronzino was born 
about the year 1562, and, as he seems here 
about ten years of age, we may assign the 
picture to about the year 1512. 

At the exhibition of Old Masters in 1881 we 
had an opportunity of admiring similar repre- 
sentations by Andrea del Sarto, Pontormo's 
friend. These are known to have belonged to 
the Borgherini Palace, and now adorn Lord 
Cowper’s beautiful gallery at Panshanger. 
Andrea’s pictures are of about the same size 
as this; and itis noteworthy that in his repre- 
sentations of Joseph’s life in Egypt he arranged 
the groups with the same freedom and depicted 
the same scenes (with a characteristic display 
of varied accessories) as we see here in Pont- 
ormo’s companion picture. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


M. Francois LENORMANT is on the point of 
starting for Southern Italy, on a mission from 
the French Ministry of Public Instruction, to 
complete his exhaustive examination of the 
archaeology of that region, to which he has 
already devoted three journeys. Hoe intends 
this time to explore the interior of the province 
of Basilicata (the ancient Apulia), and also the 
whole of the western coast from Reggio to 
Paestum. We hope again to print the first- 
fruits of his discovyeries—for discoveries he is 
certain to make. 


Mr. LLEWELLYNN JEWITT hopes soon to 
have ready for publication the work upon 
Corporation Plate and Insignia of Office upon 
which he has been engaged for several years 
past. It willembrace every corporate town in 
England and Wales, giving detailed notices of 
the maces, swords of state, seals, chains, badges, 
arms, armour, plate, &c., belonging to each. 
It will be illustrated with several hundred 
plates and wood-engravings, from drawings and 


photographs taken specially from the objects 
themselves. 


A SPECIAL library is in course of formation at 
South Kensington of books treating of the art 
of fencing from the fifteenth century. Many of 
them are handsomely illustrated. 


M. FrépEric Féris, the author of a cata- 
logue of the faiences and porcelain in the Musée 
royal at Brussels, is now on a visit to London, 
studying the classification of the pottery at 
South Kensington. 


AN exhibition of lace, old and modern, hand 
and machine made, and of fans will be opened 
at Brighton, in the Aquarium buildings, on 
October 7. 


THE Revue artistique, a French weekly paper 
published in England, and edited by the 
energetic M. Le Roy de Sainte-Croix, has 
increased its size, and now gives contributions 
of some length from foreign cities. Its chief 
object, however, is to chronicle English news; 
and we do not know any other paper that covers 
precisely the same field. 


WE learn from the Courrier de l'Art that 
several Phoenician antiquities have recently 
been added to the Louvre. Among these is a 
head from the neighbourhood of Tunis, which 
has for its covering a vulture, closely resembling 
in design the well-known emblem of the 
Egyptian goddess Maut. It is conjectured that 
the Phoenicians must haye borrowed this head- 
dress from Egypt. 


Tux Print Department of the Bibliotheque 
nationale has undertaken the formation of a 
Catalogue raisonné of the portraits it possesses 
belonging to the sixteenth and the first half of 
the seventeenth centuries. These alone, it is 
stated, number 2,000, which will all have to 
be separately studied, classified, and identified. 
The present Catalogue of Coins in the great 
national library of France enumerates 145,648 
specimens. 


A COMPETITION has been opened at Paris for 
a statue of Ledru Rollin, to be erected on the 
boulevard Voltaire. The presidents of the 
committee are MM. Victor Hugo and Louis 
Blane. 


ALESSANDRO CASTELLANI, the well-known 
Roman archaeologist, has presented the casts of 
three bas-reliefs by Mino da Fiesole to the 
Trocadéro Museum. ‘The originals of these 
casts are in the crypt of the Vatican, They 
represent Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


WE hear from a correspondent that Padre F. 
Fita, on his recent visit to Compostella, found a 





Roman milestone at Iria, dated in the reign of 
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Gratianus, employed to thresh corn upon. It 
is now in the museum at Compostela. 


Tue Municipality of Rome have decided to 
put a commemorative tablet on the old Hotel 
dell’ Orso, where Montaigne lived during his 
long stay in Rome. The inscription on the tablet 
is as follows :— 


**In this ancient Hotel dell’ Orso lived the French 
moralist Montaigne, author of the Livre des Sages, 
who has contributed greatly to the progress of the 
new philosophy. The Senate of Rome conferred 
on him the right of Roman citizenship.” 


Tue September number of the Art Journal 
contains the first part of an account of the late 
John Linnell, by Mr. I’. G. Stophens, full of in- 
formation. The author is, however, wrong in 
supposing that the Christian name of the 
famous Dr. Monro was ‘thomas, and that he 
was one of the physicians of George III. Miss 
Margaret Stokes commences an interesting essay 
on the Corona Radiata and its connexion with 
the Crown of Thorns; and Mr. Lionel Robinson 
writes pleasantly of Albert Direr. Of the 
illustrations hors texte the best is a charming 
etching by L. Flameng after H. Renouf. It is 
like a French ‘‘ Hook,” and represents a little 
girl pulling at her tather’s oar. 


Tue Revue des Arts décoratifs has done wall 
in issuing separately the ‘‘ Bulletin de l’ Union 
centrale,’ and thus liberating a great deal 
of its space for more generally interesting 
matter. Among other articles by its excellent 
staff may be mentioned those by M. Garnier on 
painting on porcelain. The illustrations to this 
well-conducted magazine are as numerous and 
as good as could be wished. 


Artin Everything. By Henry Fawcett. (Houl- 
ston.) These papers havealready appeared ‘* inthe 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine and eisewhere.”’ 
We think that they might have been permitted 
to disappear there also. ‘hey are neatly 
written in the style of a prize essay, and express 
sentiments which are, tor the most part, unim- 
peachable. ‘he tone of them is distinctly 
“parsonic.” As we read their flavourless, but 
neatly rounded, sentences, we seem to be 
listening to some dear old clergyman in a 
country pulpit. ‘The small acorn,” writes 
Mr. |'awcett, 
‘contains within itself the germ of a mighty 
tree, and many thousand acorns are found on a 
single oak. ‘Lhe massive trunk and spreading 
branches of the tree not unfitly represent the 
future forest, ‘Ihe oak appears ia its proper place, 
aud to the best advantage, standing alone—a 
shelter from the heat of thy sun or the cold rain.” 


Mr. Fawcett can go on like this for a long 
wale. 


The Cycle of Development of Romuau and Greck 
Sculpture. By Hodder M. Westropp. (Gould 
Memorial Home.) ‘This little book embodies a 
course of lectures deliyered by Mr. Westropp 
in 1881 beiore the british Archaeological 
Society at Rome. The society was fortunate 
in its Jecturer, and its members can seldom 
have listened to a more full and lucid discourse 
upon the history of ancient art. Mr. Westropp 
is woll acquainted with his subject, and is not 
content with simply repeating the statements ot 
others. Indeed, nis independence of thought 
sometimes leads him into direct collision with 
the accepted doctrines of modern scholars. 
Whether we agree with him or not, his argu- 
ments demand respectful consideration, and, 
apart from disputed points, we always find him 
au interesting and intelligent guide. 








MUSIC. 
NEW VOCAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Redemption: a Sacred Trilogy. Written 
and Composed by Ch. Gounod. (Novello.) The 
vocal score of the ‘‘ Redemption,” recently per- 
formed at the Birmingham Festival, will prove 
a welcome addition to the long list of oratorios 
published by Messrs. Novello. It is impossible 
to say what will be the verdict of posterity 
upon M. Gounod’s latest work, or, as he calls 
it, ‘‘opus meao vitae,” but at present most 
musicians seem agreed as to the great merit and 
marked character of the sacred trilogy. The 
composer has approached his subject with 
reverence uid deep feeling; and his chief con- 
cern seems to have been to set forth, by the 
help of poetry and wusic, tie facts connected 
with the Passion, Death, and Ascension of 
Christ, rather than to win by showy or elaborate 
writing either the applause of the public or the 
approbation of the learned. Many of the 
numbers will, without doubt, become general 
favourites—more especially, perhaps, the 
pathetic quartett and chorus ‘‘ Beside the Cross 
remaining,” followed by the beautiful solo of 
the Virgin Mary, ‘‘ The Holy Women at the 
Sepulchre,” in the second, and the ‘‘ Lovely 
appear” in the third, part. The pianoforte 
accompaniment of this edition has been skil- 
fully arranged by Mr. Berthold Tours, and the 
numerous score indications will prove most 
acceptable to students. The excellent transla- 
tion of the libretto, written by M. Gounod 
himself, is from the pen of the Rev. J. Troutbeck. 
A commentary by the composer precedes the 
work, 


Abraham: an Oratorio. Oomposed by Bern- 
hard Molique. (Up. 65.) (Novello.) The 
performance of a selection from Bernhard 
Molique’s ‘‘ Abraham ” at the Hereford Musical 
Festival this week reminds us of a work that 
seems to have all but passed into the realm 
of oblivion. It shows workmanship of no 
common order ; but a musician needs not only a 
trained and skilful hand, but heart, soul, and 
imagination. ‘‘ Abraham” does not show any 
marked individuality of thought; and hence, 
in spite of much clever and pleasing writing, it 
cannot rank beside such oratorios as Sponr’s 
“ Last Judgment,” Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” or 
his ‘‘ Elijah.” Having frankly said what we 
think of the work generally, let us mention some 
otf the best pieces. In the first part there isa 
very good quartett (No. 5), ‘Goin Peace! before 
the Lord,” and a pleasing air for tenor (No. 9), 
‘* Who walketh uprightly.” The airana chorus 
(No. 14) are also worthy of notice. In the second 
part there is a very tine chorus (No. 38), ‘* Great 
is our Lord,” and the concluding ‘‘ Great and 
Marvelious are Thy Works” is ably written. 
Lhe oratorio was produced at the Norwich 
Festiva! ot 1860 under the personal direction ot 
the author. ‘This celebrated violinist, who died 
in 1869, is principally kuown as a composer 
for his own instrument ; 1n addition, however, 
to concertos and pieces for the violin, he wrote 
sonatas, trios, und quartetts, and also two 
Masses, the oue with orchestral, the other§with 
organ, accompaniment, 


Phe Shunammite: a Sacred Cantata. By 
George Garrett. (Novelio.) The “Shunan- 
mite’ was performed a few months ago at the 
Cambridge University Choral Society, and has 
been heard again this week at Hereford. The 
cantata is divided into three parts ; in the first 
wo learn of the birth of the Shunammite’s son, 
and, in the second, of his restoration by means 
of Elisha’s staff. The third is occupied with the 
thanksgiviugs of the Prophet, the mother, and 
the Chorus. The composer writes thoroughly 
well, and has studied good models; but, as he 





has not any marked originality, he would do 
well to keep to works of small compass. In the 
‘*Shunammite” the choruses ‘‘ Be not forget- 
ful,” ‘*Sing we Praise to our Creator,” and 
‘* Death is come up into our Window” seem 
to us most deserving of mention. 


Psyche: Cantata. By Niels W. Gade. (Op. 
60.) (Novello.) The production of Herr Gade’s 
“ Psyche” at Birmingham was a brilliant success, 
and there is every reason to believe that this 
composition will be as popular as the well- 
known ‘‘ Erl King” or the ‘‘ Crusaders.” We 
have already expressed our opinion that the last- 
named work is more interesting than the new 
cantata. This remark especially conceras the 
solos; the ensemble pieces and choruses in 
‘* Psyche” are delightful. The vocal score 
just published will soon be in the hands of all 
who like tasteful, tuneful, and temperate music. 
The poetical story of the unfortunate maiden 
who descenied int» Hades, but was aiterwards 
trausported to the regioas of supernal light, 
has attracted more than one composer, and it is 
indeed a subject well adapted to musical treat- 
ment. Herr Gade’s cantata is a work that will 
suit ordinary choral societies; it requires only 
three solo vocalists (soprano, alto, and tenor), 
and the choruses present no alarming difli- 
culties. ‘he cantata is conveniently divided 
inte sections, each one of which could, if neces- 
sary, be performed apart from the rest of the 
work, 


The Holy City of Mr. A. R. Gaul (Novello) 
may be recommended to small choral societies, 
The music is sound and good; the composer 
has well measured his strength, and writes 
in a clear, and at times skilful, manner. In 
a Preface, we are informed that ‘‘the treat- 
ment of the subject of the work is almost 
entirely reflective, the more dramatic parts of 
tne Vision of St. John having been already 
treated in so masterly a manner by Louis 
Spohr in ‘Lhe Last Judgment”” Mr. Gaul 
was certainly wise in not ruoniug the risk of 
having his work compared with Spohr's chef 
d@euvre. The chorus ior double choir, ‘* Let the 
Heavens rejoice,” and the concluding num- 
ber of the cantata contain some excellent fugal 
writing. 


Ode to the Passions. Composed by Alice Mary 
Smith. (Novello.) The musical setting of 
Collins’ fiue ode on the Passions by Alice Mary 
Smith (Mrs. Meadows White), so far as we can 
judge trom a vocal score without any orchestral 
indications, is a bright, pleasing, and efficient 
work. ‘The soprano solo, “ Hope,” the trio, 
“ Melancholy,” and the tenor air, “Joy,” are 
written in a somewhat popular style; but in the 
choruses there is some very clever and spirited 
writing. ‘The opening and concluding numbers 
ate decidedly successful, and in performance 
wiil doubtless prove highly effective. The work 
has been given this week at the Hereford 
lestival. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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